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PREFACE. 



There was, and mlay be still, for aught I know, 
A man who dwelt upon an office stool 
Behind a desk, wheref rom he bought and sold 
Whatever thing he could most cheaply buy, 
And quickly sell at an advance in price. 
And so he lived, and all his being had 
In traffic ; and he knew the ways of gain : 
His fame brought customers from far and near, 
To find a market, and his price was law. 
Now it so fortuned that, among the rest, 
On that same que3t, a certain poet came : 
Not a mere scribbling rhymester like to me, 
With idk verse, of little consequence, 
But one, at home in realms of poesy. 
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vi PREFACE. . 

And bom to heritage of noble song. 
And to the man of desk and stool he said : 
•'1 have a poem which I wish to sell." 
A what?" gasped the astonished middleman; 
A poem which no doubt you'd like to buy.'* 
The dealer looked, in apprehension, round, 
Feairing he had a dangerous lunatic 
To deal with. Noting then his harmless look 
And rather seedy garb, he mildly said 
I fear there is no market for your wares : 
No price is quoted, here, for poetry, 
Nor do I know of any who would buy. . 
If you will bring me a potato, here, 
ril find a market for it, since it has 
Commercial value, but a poem, none." 
Then said the poet : "In my former years, 
Knowing the fate of many of my trade, 
How singers, bards and poets fared but ill, 
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How even the first and greatest of them all, 
In Greece, through town and city, begged his 

bread, 
I did provide for this contingency; 
And now, aside from poetry, I have 
A small potato patch, full hardly earned. 
But I am saving my potato crop 
For other uses, and prefer to sell 
My poems, which I offer at fair rates. 
And trust that you can find a way thereto." 
The dealer scratched his head: "You might," 

said he. 
Sell your potato crop at prices fair. 
And throw the poem in." "Not so," replied 
The poet, "for I prize the poem more 
Than all the store of your potato bins." 
At this, the man of traffic had almost 
Fallen oflf his stool, and ventured no reply. 
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Then said the poet : "You might read the work. 
And possibly would think it such as might, 
To some small portion of the public, sell/* 
"No, no," said he, "my literary powers 
Are quite exhausted on the market sheet: 
As for the public," and he glanced aside 
To where the attending office boy sat, perched 
Upon another stool, intent upon 
The latest novel, fresh from off the press, 
"The public now invest their surplus cash 
In fiction, so it be but one day old ; 
Tlie second day they call for something new. 
They like their reading matter much the same 
As I like my potatoes : fresh and hot 
From out the oven, even though they come 
At times, half baked. This strenuous age 
Finds poetry too slow. Take my advice : 
Dig your potatoes. I will find a buyer." 
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"That will I not," the poet said. "If all 
The public had oat mouth and opened- it 
And cried out for potatoes, yet not one 
Would I supply, but they should only take 
A poem, or have nothing." So he turned, 
And, somewhat downcast, went upon his way. 
Leaving the man of trade, with open mouth. 
In wonder that such human freaks could be. 

Whitewater, Wis,, June, 1904^ 
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A Tale of Andent Erin, 



I. 

'T was what was told by ancient Ireland's Bards 
When, at high feast in brave Ultonian lands, 
Her warriors gathered and the harps rang loud. 
And round the festal board ruled mighty cheer. 

Where now is but a waste of barren fields 
And blackened ruins crumbling to the dust 
And paths o'ergrown with thorns and poiscmous 

weeds, 
Where wild beasts haunt and howl the long 

night through. 
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Where desolation reigns, and never man 
Treads willingly the accursed, haunted ground. 
But the belated traveller, in the dark, 
Hastening, with eyes averted, far away 
Hears, shivering in the thick and lonesome night. 
Or thinks he hears, borne on the sighing winds, 
The wild despairing of the Banshee's wail. 
There, once, the towers of fair Emania rose, 
A beauteous city of the blooming vale, 
With orchards bounteous and gardens fair 
And happy homes and prosperous families. 
With flocks and herds and seasons of content. 
Her streets were teeming with a busy life. 
Warrior and peasant. Bard and Druid eld 
And noise of children shouting at their play. 
Here stood the palaces of Ulster's king ; 
Their massive strength adorned with beauty 
round 
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DEIRDRE. 5 

And finished with a skill and excellence 
Till then unknown in these far western lands. 
The work of Erin's noblest artizans. 
Three palaces there were, of chief import: 
The Royal Palace, lodging of the king, 
Where thrice three hundred guests might lie 

with ease 
And rooms adorned with every skilled device 
Of precious metal, burnished bright and fair. 
And wrought in forms of cunning workmanship 
And silver traceries of rich design 
And golden birds with eyes of precious stones. 
The second palace was the Red Branch House ; 
Storehouse of all the tropfiies won in war, 
The arms and shields of conquered enemies. 
Heads of the slain, all ranged in ghastly row 
And spoils of many a raid and bloody field. 
The third great palace was the Speckled House, 
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Whose front was blazoned o'er with warlike 

shields. 
Therein were stored, behind the strong barred 

doors, 
The war equipments and the armories 
And spears and weapons of the warrior chiefs. 
Against their undue use in time of peace. 
For, when high feasts were on, the cup went 

round, 
Rough words were bandied and the heavy hand 
Too ready was for giving of the blow ; 
And none might bear a weapon at the feast. 
In front of all, there lay the Champion's Plain, 
The place of all brave games and feats of skill. 
Contests of strength and quick resourcefulness. 
Here came the braves of all Ultonian lands, 
With shield and spear and sword and battle axe. 
And played at war in many a stirring joust; 
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And war chiefs, in their cfiariots, racing wheeled 

In furious contest for the victor's prize. 

Here too, the ball was tossed, the weight was 

thrown. 
The wrestlers gripped and struggled in the ring 
And the swift racer, stripped and girded, ran. 
Unsparing were the tests of manliness 
And sharjJ^ the trials, if for peace or war ; 
And most, when in the presence of the king. 
With all the pomps and shows of chivalry. 
And a great gathering of people round. 
The jousts went forward and award was made 
Unto the victor, and the air was rent 
With shouts and plaudits of the multitude ; 
And after, came the feast in Conor's Hall. 
There was dispensed a hospitality 
So lavish and so great, not Ulster's lands, 
Nor all the realms of Erin in their pride. 
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Its equal or its like had ever seen. 
Then reigned, in courtly, brave magnificence, 
Conor Mac Nessa, Ulster's chief and king; 
Brave as the bravest of a warlike ^ge. 
Of kingly presence and majestic mien 
That wisely kept concealed a craft so deep 
As caught unwares his wariest enemies : 
Wise in his day, of quick resourcefulness. 
Unsparing in his deep resentfulness 
Of wrong or injury from friend or foe. 
So ruled he strongly in a turbulent time, 
And all his realm and people prospered well. 

It chanced upon a day when jousts were high. 
And warlike clans from Ulster's farthest bounds 
Had met in contest on the Champion's Plain, 
That, when the plays were ended with the day. 
King Conor and his chiefs of greatest note 
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Were gathered at a revel and high feast 
Within the house of Felim, Conor's friend, 
Chief Story Teller of the king and court. 
Great was the feasting, and the viands rare, 
Of game and fruit, and every condiment. 
With skill of cookery and service meet. 
The pig was carved in state, the cup went round. 
And jest and laughter, song and story ruled. 
And all the harpers twanged their instruments. 
'T was then, when revelry was at its height, 
A sudden silence fell upon the feast. 
The harpers ceased and every voice was hushed ; 
For, on the threshold of the inner room. 
With hand uplift, Lavarcam, Druidess 
And chief of Ulster's household, silent stood. 
Awaiting audience, free and unabashed. 
As one in high authority and rule. 
And none demurred, for none had been so bold 
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In all Emania as to gainsay 
Or question lightly of Lavarcam's will, 
Not even Conor ; so a silence reigned 
Until the king, with mild obeisance asked, 
What is your wish, Lavarcam, and I pledge 
My word that when you ask, it shall be done ?" 
Then with a smile and greeting to the king. 
She turned to Felim : " 'T is for you,'* she said ; 
A daughter of your house is bom this diay, 
All sound of life and limb, and all is well." 
Then waved she to the harpers as she went, 
And all the harps struck up, and miusic loud 
Rang to the rafters, and a shout arose 
And high rejoicing filled the banquet hall. 
Then Cathba, the chief Druid at the feast. 
Arose and sought his mystic Ogam scroll 
Wherein was written many a magic spell. 
And went without into an open space 
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Beneath the sky, there to observe the signs. 
And cast aright the infant's horoscope, 
And to record her true nativity. 
He did observe the changes of the clouds. 
Direction of the wind, signs of the moon 
And all the true positions of the stars. 
And by his art did cast the horoscope. 
But when he had returned into the hall. 
He sat him down in silence, and no word 
He spoke, till all in wonder gathered round. 
And asked the word, an3 what the signs fore- 
told. 
Then spake he : "I did well observe the stars 
And changes of the moon, and clouds and winds. 
And read the mystic signs and symbols all, 
And all agreed, and yet I stood in doubt, 
And did repeat the search with utmost care ; 
And still the signs were even as before. 
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And I would fain escape their sure intent; 
But so it is : the child's nativity 
Does show a maiden of great loveliness, 
Of perfect form and feature, beauty rare, 
Unmatched in Ulster or in Erin's bounds ; 
But yet a menace to Emania's weal, 
Portending harm to Conor and his house, 
And danger unto all the Ultonian realm." 
A silence fell among the warrior chiefs, 
And Conor's brow frowned dark and heavily. 
Then murmurs rose and threatening gestures 

round ; 
And one said, "Slay her ' ; and the word, caught 

up 
Upon a hundred tongues, rose fierce and shrill : 
"Let her be slain." And Felim, with his head 

r 

Resting upon his hand, sat silent, pale, 

I 
Thinking upon the mother and her child. 
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I. 

Then rose the king and standing in the midst. 

Said: "So it shall not be. Ye know me well; 

And well ye know, ncxie higher reverence bearR 

Unto the gods, or them that read their will. 

I do submit me to the omen ; yet 

I am a man to meet it, not a beast. 

lAnd shame it were for strong and warlike men 

To do such violence to a helpless child. 

Even at need. But might it not well be 

That such a deed of blood, itself might bring 

The anger of the gods in haste on us. 

And therein match the bale with our desert? 

Yet would I not in terror or dismay, 

Cower weakly down before the threatened ill : 

For well I know that he who, on his course. 

Shall meet with danger and in aught prevail, 

Must meet it boldly with an iron front. 

And since this portent does the most concern 
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Me and my house, the lot doth fall on me 
To meet whatever fate may be in store 
And so prevail, if still prevail I may ; 
Or so provide against the evil time. 
As something yet may gain from doleful drere. 
Hear, then, what I decree. The child shall live. 
And Deirdre* shall be named, for warning still. 
That signs alarming hovered o'er her birth. 
And I will take her in my charge and care. 
And will protect and rear her as is meet; 
And any who would do her injury. 
Shall answer it to me upon his life. 
And if it shall be that the child shall live. 
As saith the omen, unto womanhood. 
Then will I surely take fier for my wife 
And make her fortunes all at one with mine. 



♦Deirdre — ^pronounced Daredra ; said to signify alarm. 
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So will I meet the portent of the skies. 
And now declare ye if I say not well/' 
He ceased, and with a shout of loud acclaim 
That echoed to the vaulted roof, the chiefs 
Thronged round him and affirmed his wise de- 
cree 
And pledged their swords as one for Ulster's 

king. 
Again the harps resounded, and the feast 
Went on more bravely to the evening's end. 
Nor marked the shadow of the Druid's gloom. 
But after, some, remembering the deep 
And solemn voice of CatEba, and the doom 
So surely shadowed in the clouded stars. 
Would shake the head in doubt and drerement. 
With shadowy fears for Ulster and her king. 
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II. 

Time is no aged carle, as limner's art 

Has pictured, with swift wings and wrinkled 

front 
And glass, and sharp, unsparing scythe in hand, 
Haling us forward to unwelcome doom ; 
Rather, a youth, light footed as the dawn 
And clothed in dreams whose rapture lures us 

on. 
And ever onward, though we oft and long 
Turn backward through the years, in memory 
To dwell amid the scenes long past. And so 
We spend our lives afar and absently. 
When all we have, or need, is here and now. 
Deep hidden in the heart are many springs 
Whence come the waters of the stream of life. 
And some flow sweet and clear in crystal waves, 
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And some are salt and steeped in bitterness. 
Some flow in even and reviving stream 
And isome rush forth in torrents to destroy. 
Therein are all the issues of our life ; 
There lies the promise of our joy or woe ; 
There must we look for comfort or despair. 
And not to far off realms or aUen shores. 
Yet, in our bHndness and perversity, 
The streamlet's narrow limits we despise. 
Some vain mirage allures us far away, 
And we, impatient, seek the broader flow 
Of some great river rolling to the sea. 
Then, when the treacherous current bears us far. 
Or when the salt tide waters inward sweep 
With warning of the dim and unknown sea, 
We turn, with longing, to the winding streams 
That made the old, far inland meadows green ; 
And happy he who finds a safe return. 
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Time, with light footstep sped o'er Ulster s hills 
And fair Emlania's ever greening vale, 
And still the house of Conor prospered well, 
And still his warriors bravely held their own. 
Great Cuchulain, renowned through Erin's isle. 
Whose fierce war chariot armies might dismay. 
Against whose spear or sword no foe e'er stood ; 
And Conall Ceamach, bravest of the brave 
And Ulster's pride and boast of chivalry ; 
Fergus Mac Roigh whose slow but mighty arm 
Was felt in every border feud and fray ; 

i 

And many another bold, heroic chief, 

Still rallied at the call of Ulster's king 

And fought for honor of the Red Branch House. 

Now Deirdre, fairest maiden in the land. 

Was grown to womanhood, with every charm 

In finest symmetry and beauty joined: 

Her form more perfect tfian the light gazelle. 
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Her carriage graceful as the gliding swan, 
Her eyes more dark and deep than evening's 

glow 
Shadowed with hair that rivaled evening's 

gloom, 

a 

Her features perfect, strong in loveliness. 
And in her sntfle a charm more baffling, sweet, 
Than memory of a vanished summer dream. 
Yet was her beauty known abroad to few. 
For she had been in strict seclusion reared. 
With bountiful provision and close care. 
But guarded well from all intrusiveness. 
For Conor, planning well, had built a house 
With cunning workmanship, of hewn logs 

strong, 
And closed on every side save toward the rear, 
Where windows opened on a garden, fair 
With fruits and flowers and shaded grassy lawns 
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And flowing stream — ^all nature's loveliness ; 
And round the whole a high, forbidding wall 
Of stone he built, about it digged a moat 
So deep and wide that none might safely cross. 
Without the gates, two guards kept constant 

watch ; 
Within, four savage man hounds barred the 

way. 
Here Deirdre passed her childhood, in the care 
And close attendance of Lavarcam, wise 
And kindliest guardian of her tender years, 
And in old Cailcin's careful tutorship. 
None other, save the king, might ever pass 
Within the gates, nor Deirdre pass without. 
So was she reared and came to womanhood. 
And Conor planned to take her for his wife. 
But when Lavarcam thought to give her joy 
And told her that her marriage day was near, 
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She saw no gladness light her countenance. 
But melancholy, rather, and deep sighs ; 
Sadness and drooping spirits in the day. 
And tears and sleepless hours in the night. 
And then she kindly said, "What ails you, child. 
That you rejoice not to be Conor's queen. 
But droop and pine as some misfortune low- 
ered?" 
She answered absently, at random-wise, 
''I saw three colors as I walked one day; 
'T was where some beast was slain upon the 

snow. 
The white bank staining with his crimson blood ; 
And then a raven came to taste the blood : 
Jet black it stood above the red and white. 
And oh, the colors ! and 't is not for me. 
Without them to be happy or content." 
Lavarcam answered not, but pondered long. 
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For wisely well she guessed that, back of this 
Crude and unnatural vagary, there lay 
Something the maiden would conceal, or else 
Might not herself quite fully comprehend ; 
Half seen, half wished for, wholly unobtained. 
But when the evening came in restful guise. 
And shadows fell about the darkening room^ 
Driven to cover by the firelight's glow. 
They, seated by the cheerful, blazing hearth. 
Talked quietly of old familiar things ; 
She twined her arms about the maiden's waist 
And said, "Now tell me what is troubling you 
And I will help you if so be I can, 
And if no help can any way be found, 
Ye know that never was my sympathy 
Denied or stinted you in time of need." 
/ No answer came, but, after pause, a burst 
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Of sudden tears that quite broke down the 

guards 
Of strict reserve, no longer possible. 
Then said she, as she turned her face away, 
I saw the contests on the Champion's Plain ; 
A stone fell, loosely, from the broken wall, 
And I concealed it, and I watched and saw 
The young men playing at their martial games. 
I saw them throw the spear and run the race. 
And meet in mock array of battle's clash; 
And the mad chariots, clanging, whirled and 

dashed 
Amongst the foe who fled in fear away ; 
And ever, in the thickest fray, was one 
Of stately form and countenance of light. 
Hair black as raven's wing and cheeks of red 
Glowing upon his white and radiant face, 
His strong arm widely cleaving as he strode. 
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V 



So none could stand before him on the field. 
And when I saw the colors on the snow, 
His form and features came before my eyes, 
And still they haunt me, if I wake or sleep ; 
And I must see him, once, before I die." 
Now when Lavarcam, listening, heard the tale 
And knew its scope and possibilities, 
She sat half dazed by sudden shock, as one 
Who hears a tale of dangerous, deep import 
Told in an unknown tongue, half understood ; 
And then she said, scarce knowing what she 
said, 
"*Tis Naoise,* Usnach's son, the noblest youtH 
In Ulster or in all of Erin's isle, 
Or in far Alba, land of Scots, for there 
His father too, is lord of great estates. 

*Neesha. 
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His brothers, Ainle and Ardan are like him ; 
The three are known and loved through Ulster's 

realm. 
And none more near or loyal to the king/* 
She paused in doubt, and hesitating, asked, 
"Is this the only time ye saw him, then?" 
"Once, long before," said Deirdre, "at the games. 
The guard had left the gate to see the games. 
The hounds — they know me well — I fed with 

meat ; 
I stood behind the maidens by the wall ; 
The ball came by me and I took it up, 
And Naoise came and took it from my hand, 
And as his strong eyes beamed he took my hand 
And said, that sometime we would meet again/^ 
And oh, the colors! then they tinged my heart, 
And since, have bound my life within their 
folds/' 
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They sought their rest, but through tfiat troubled 

night, 
Lavarcam waked on her uneasy couch 
And sought, in vain, the wisdom sometimes 

found 
Within the unseen realms of restful sleep. 
For when, in momentary lapses, sleep was near. 
Her senses all were roused by fearful dreams 
Of Druid warning in the midnight woods, 
Of wailing winds and moons that boded storm, 
And planets hidden in a cloud of blood. 
Now did she fear old Cathba's prophecy 
Told from the omens at the maiden's birth ; 
For well she knew the passionate heart of youth. 
And well she knew the rage of Conor's wrath ; 
And deep as had her love for Deirdre grown. 
Yet deeper was her truth and loyalty. 
So now she summoned all her firm resolve 
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To hold the path of duty, undeterred 
By soft entreatment of a yielding heart. 



How easy is it, from retired ways. 
To plan the course and conduct of our life. 
How easy, when the sails are furled, at rest 
In some still eddy of the stream of time, 
To fix our voyage far and certainly. 
Our freight and speed and all our ports of call. 
And choose the harbor for our journey's end. 
But when the current bears us swiftly down, 
And rocks and shallows intercept the course. 
And adverse winds delay, and lights grow dim 
On reef and rock bound shore, the mariner. 
In doubt and dread, must journey as he may. 
And oft must venture on uncertain course. 
And gain or lose his port as fates decree. 
Our mortal wills and wishes, howe'er strong, 
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Do but abide on changing circumstance. 
And life is but an ever moving change. 
Were we immovable as rock or clod, 
Our fates were simple and our fears unknown. 
Far better all the fears of all the world, 
With choice of fate, though choice be often ruled 
By fears or hopes far other than our own. 
Ambitions or desires to which we yield 
Frcxn high constraint, or subtle influence 
Or passionate yearning of the hearts we love. 

It came about that, while Lavarcam still 

Held firm her purpo3e and kept well her charge. 

Yet, seeing, day by day, the deepening grief 

And sad dejection of her ward and child. 

Her dread aversion for her coming fate, 

(A fate depressing even Lavarcam's heart) ; 

And when it seemed that death or reason's wreck 
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Might be the end, she questioned in her mind 

Whether she might, without disaster, yield 

Some sHght amelioration or respite, 

That, joined with time, might bring, if not con- 
tent, 

A hope of resignation to her lot. 
"She asks but once" — the guardian reasoned so— 
"To see him once not having end or aim. 

But only strong desire, distraction sore ; 

k 
And something I must do. What harm can 

come 

From one brief meeting here, within my charge ? 

Nay rather, good may come in place of ill ; 

For Naoise is most loyal to the king. 

And all his fortune, and his life itself 

Were forfeit, if he failed to keep his faith ; 

And prudence yet may guide where love is blind. 

And, at the worst, what other can I do? 
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. Even the gods, outwearied with long, 
Unceasing stress of importunity, 
Do sometinies yield abatement of their wills; 
And I, though Druidess revered, am still 
Only a mortal with a woman's heart." 
It happened of a summer afternoon 
When Naoise was at hand, the lovers met, 
Safe in the garden, in Lavarcam's view. 
Long they conversed, yet little seemed to say ; 
And swift the sweet hours glided to the eve ; 
And wh^n Lavarcam gave the sign to part. 
He stooped and kissed her hand and quickly 

went. 
Ai Then Deirdre's tears flowed fast and silently ; 
She kissed her guardian's cheek and went 

within. 
Then did Lavarcam deem that all was well. 
And set her mind at ease ; nor did she seek 
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Her maiden privacy to, then, invacje ; 

But chose to leave her to herself a space, 

To gain self conquest in her own good time. 

So, never doubting of the morrow's tide, 

She went to rest and fell into a sleep 

So deep and dreamless that her conscious life 

Was utterly extinguished, as it seemed. 

But, when the night was well advanced, she 

woke 
Suddenly, every sense alert, as if 
Aroused by some emergency or call. 
And lay, in apprehension listening. 
And searched the semi-darkness of the room. 
Fearing some form, unknown, intruding there. 
But nothing stirred, nor did she hear a sound, 
Save the shrill crowing of a cock, far off. 
And, as she turned to sleep, the cock still crowed, 
And crowed again and o'er and o'er, until 
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She wearied of his importunity 

And could not sleep, and still the cock would 

crow. 
And then she thought it near the mom, and 

watched 
And waited long, for breaking of the day. 
Which came not, till at last, she fell asleep 
•And waked to find the sun far up the sky, 
And loud commotion on the Champion's Plain. 
So, rising quickly, soon she heard, in fear, 
Deirdre was flown, the sons of Usnach gone, 
And all the town in tumult and alarm. 

III. 

How happy were the bard or sage or seer 
Whose hand, by skill or chance, might chart the 

seas. 
The tortuous channels, bays and stormy gulfs, 
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And quiet streams and harbors fair, of love. 
Who might, with more than human vision, scan 
And mark the lines of love's uncertain ways ; 
Might tell us of some safe and happy course 
Where favoring breezes ever softly blow, 
Wherein love's frail, imperiled bark might ride 
Beyond the dread of sullen, stormy skies 
Or doom of shipwreck on uncharted shores. 
But now we dream, and little know of love. 
Or where or how to seek her joyous ways; 
And in our ignorance or wilfulness, 
We still her song or crush her downy wings. 

y 

O love ! thou art the radium of the worlds, 
The spirit solvent of the universe. 
Wert thou but free, thy radiance should trans- 
mute 
All evil things into thy image fair. 
But now thy power we little understand 
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And less regard. We handle love with hands 

Accustomed long to war and violence, 

And wound ourselves most sore and grievously, 

To conquer love or bind in iron bands ; 

Or else we wholly leave her desolate, 

Or drive to outer darkness and despair. 

So has it ever been in this dull world ; 

For Eden lies not in the buried past ; 

In vain we search, adown the desert years, 

Or scan the wilderness of ages gone; 

No happy gardens may we there discern 

Or radiant moms of joyous innocence ; 

But gloomy shadows ever deepening down, 

And savage wastes of ever deepening gloom. 

Yet shall we find our Eden here below, 

« 

Where hope and love shall come imto their own. 

Beyond our dim, uncertain sight, it lies * 

In the far radiance of earth's brightening years ; 
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And, evermore, our yearnings lead us on 
Where lie its blooming gardens of delight ; 
Oh, that the slow, sure process of the sun6. 
With peace and healing radiance in their beams, 
Might haste, and quench the baleful, flaming 

sword ; 
And so, the Angel might unbar the gates 
And we at last, in safety enter in. 
Then should our sad, distracted lives find rest 
In that fair country where our hearts abide. 

Thrice fifty horsemen rode with Usnach's sons 
When they, from fair Emania, took their way. 
With Naoise leading, Deirdre at his side, 
Ainle and Ardan next, as brothers true ; 
For all the three united were as one. 
Each ready at the other's wish or word. 
To yield his^ own or draw his ready sword. 
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So, fast they rode and far o*er hill and plain, 
And came where Ulster borders on the sea; 
Then, taking with them, each, a chosen few 
Of trusty, brave retainers sailed away, 
With favoring breezes, bound for Alba's shore. 
No strangers were they to the Scottish clans, 
For Usnach still had great possessicMis there ; 
To Usnach's sons was opened every door, 
And Usnach's sons their warmest welcome 

found ; 
And more by reason of the romance, rare. 
Of Naoise's love, and beauty of his bride. 
Then came the wedding ceremonies, high. 
And nuptial rites befitting of their state ; 
And far and near, high festival was held 
And great rejoicing, on their wedding day. 
So, when the feasts were past, they journeyed 

far 
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With joy and happy omens on the way, 
And hand in hand they went by loch and stream ; 
Their joyous laughter through the valleys rang. 
And many a friendly home they visited, 
And many a pleasant guest they entertained. 
They took their parts in every festival, 
In all the merrymakings held their own, 
Nor yet neglected friends in loneliness, 
Nor aid withheld from those in bitter want. 
So were they loved through all the country side, 
And happily the seasons came and went. 
And many peaceful, changing moons passed by 
While they, among their kindred lived, content. 

The fates that waited at the birth of man. 
To clothe his life and fix his destiny. 
Brought many gfif ts and placed at his command ; 
He to choose^first, to woman, second choice, 
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And so alternating till all were spent. 
Man, in his eager selfishness, chose strength. 
So, thinking to have won the source of power. 
But woman, after, taking what she might, 
Chose beauty for her being's gift and dower ; 
Then both, appealing to the gods to judge. 
Claimed power and dominion as conferred 
Oh each by virtue of the former gift. 
Whereat the gods sat long in high debate 
And differed, in the weight of argument. 
So widely, they by no means could agree. 
And so the matter still remains in doubt, 
And undecided must forever stand ; 
But, lest the question might too sorely vex 
And lead to high contention in the world, 
They fixed a limitation, in each case. 
That either gift, when overmuch possessed. 
Should bring a fatal danger in its train. 
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So IS it that great power its downfall brings, 
And greatest beauty, to a woman given, 
Is everywhere esteemed a fatal gift. 



Long years of happy life there might have been 
For Deirdre and for Naoise on the shores 
Of Alba, but for Alba's king, to whom 
A rumor came of the un equaled charm 
Of Deirdre's beauty, grace and loveliness. 
And so he bid them, straightway, to his court 
And set them in high favor near himself. 
But when he felt the matchless, potent spell 
That drew all hearts to Deirdre, his vile mind 
Grew covetous of Naoise's happy lot. 
And he contrived a plot against his life, 
In hope to gain by force and violence. 
What no device of secret guile could win. 
But they, forewarned of all his treachery, 
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Took swift departure and fled far away 
Into the highlands by the Shetland seas. 
There also camie, with goodly company, 
Ainle and Ardan, and they long abode 
In safety and content within a glen 
Of beauty, by a loch whose silver waves 
Broke, gently, on the slopes of wooded hills ; 
And whose still deeps their kindliest greeting 

gave 
To boatman's oar, save at one rock bound spot 
Beyond a rocky point, where swirling waves 
Broke round a pool of dark, imsounded depth. 
Here, in Glendura's fair and safe retreat. 
Did Deirdre find, at last, her heart's desire 
Of freedom on the hills and by the shore ; 
Sped her swift boat above the phantom clouds 
Reflected, with the blue of highland skies 
And shadowy mountains, in the crystal deeps. 
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And Naoise, with his brothers, hunted far 

On mountain slopes and in the wooded vales. 

The glens re-echoed to the huntsman's horn, 

And many a boar and many an antlered stag 

They brought, in triumph, at the close of day. 

So sped the days, and nev^r shadow fell, 

Save one, swift fleeting and forgotten soon. 

It came upon a day when Naoise's hunt 

Led far upon the hills, but nothing gained, 

Save one young fawn, and, turning back, he 

strayed 
And came by winding ways to where the lord 

Of Duntrone had his seat, beyond the lake. 

Here, resting by the way, with idle jest 

/ He met Lord Duntrone s daughter, whose blue 

eyes 

Were famed through all the highlands and the 

.< 

isles. 
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To her he idly gave the fawn, and then, I 

With quick caprice, he gave a secret kiss, 
And with no thought of ill, went on his way. 
Not sa a scandal-loving gossip, old. 
Who, peering through some keyhole meanly ■ 

saw. 
And clothed the matter with suspicions vile. 
Drawn wholly from her own imaginings. 
She, with the sense of duty of her kind, 
Felt that she must an early warning give. 
So, to the glen she went and poured her tale. 
Well conned and amplified, in Deirdre's ear. 
It chanced that Ardan, resting in the shade 
Without the cottage, heard her story through 
Unwittingly ; then, fearing, listened long, 
But not a sound from Deirdre did he hear. 
Then, with swift step and white, set lips, she 

passed, 
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Upon her shoulders thrown the ermine cloak 
She wore long since, upon her wedding morn, 
And springing, silently, into her boat, 
Rowed swiftly toward the dark and evil pool. 
He, calling Ainle quickly to his aid, 
They ran in haste, alcmg the rocky point 
And plunging boldly, swam the boisterous 

waves. 
Heading the boat, and quickly turned the prow. 
So swimming, one on either side, to shore. 
She, seeing, silently laid down her oar 
And dropped her face upon her hands, and 

wept. 
But Naoise, when he heard of what befell, 

I 

By quick and full acknowledgment of wrong, 
And deep contrition and assurance strong. 
Of all devotion and enduring love 
And sorrow for his moonstruck foolishness, 
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Made due amends, and after, never saw. 
Nor ever wished to see, the Duntrone maid. 



It has been said, by some, that primal man 

Was bom to solitude and lived his life 

Alone, and hostile to all other men ; 

Nor had or wished, his fellows' company. 

Not so the nuen of after time, for they. 

With isolation, rest not long content. 

And so it came, in time, that Usnach's sons, 

Though loving well the freedom of the hills, 

Yet felt the loss of warlike company. 

Of wonted contests on the Champion's Plain 

And the wild, rushingt fervor of the blood 

In tribal battle or the border fray. 

Yet did they not quite know, or understand 

The depth or meaning of their discontent. 

But all at once the revelation came. 
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It chanced, as summer waned into the fall, 
And autumn hazes clouded all the vales. 
And melancholy fell on all the hills, 
One day, it seemed that Deirdre was distraught, 
And strange disquiet so disturbed her ways 
That all her maidens feared some secret ill; 
And, at the evening, when the chase was done, 
Deirdre and Naoise played a game of chess; 
And, as they played, a sound, as of a call. 
Came o'er the lake, and Naoise heard and said, 
"I hear a voice that sounds like Erin's call." 
But Deirdre said 'twas naught, and bid him 

play. 
And as the game went on, a second call 
They heard, and Naoise said again, "The cry! 
I'm sure it is the call of Erin's men." 
But Deirdre said 't was nothing but the cry 
Of some strange bird, and urged him to play on. 
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Then, once again the call came, full and clear. 
And Naoise started up and said, "That call 
Was, sure, the voice of Fergus, from the lake." 
Then Deirdre: "Well I know, it is the voice 
Of Fergus, the Mac Roigh, and all this day 
I heard it from the lake and liked it not; 
For danger comes to us at Erin's call. 
Last night, as here I slept, a vision came 
Or drearii, I know not, but it boded ill. 
Three birds of Erin, flying, came to us 
And, in their beaks, three sips of honey brought 
And left with us, but when they went away. 
They took with them three sips of our warm 

blood. 
And now I fear that, with his honeyed words. 
Will Fergus rob us of our peaceful days." 
But Naoise deemed it only idle fear. 
"It were but shame," he said, "for Ulster's men 
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To turn a friendly Ulster man away ; 
And Fergus is an honest man and true, 
And if his word he gives of good intent, 
We can but oifer him such friendly cheer 
And "welcome, as our highland lodge affords/' 
So, when the answering call rang o'er the lake 
And Fergus heard', he brought his boat to land 
And with his two sons, gave them greeting fair. 
Now, Fergus had not traveled thus abroad 
From Ulster for mere love of wandering. 
But had a purpose, and it came this wise. 
Upon a day in fair Em^nia 
The chiefs contended on the Champion's Plain, 
And, when the games were done, the feast was 

held ; 
And when the revelry was at its height 
The king arose, and then a silence fell. 
He said, "The contests on the plain were fair. 
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The feast is good, cups full. What lack we 

then?" 
And all the chiefs responded : "Nothing lacks." 
But the king said: "One thing there is that 

lacks. 
We miss the sons of Usnach on the field 
When games are high, we miss them at the 

feast." 
Then all the warriors answered: "It is true, 
We sorely miss the sons of Usnach here. 
And we had said it, only their offense 
Being most against the king, his voice should 

be 
The first to mention make of their return." 
Now this was as the king desired, for he 
Had laid his plans full well, but secretly, 
And wished it to appear a sudden act 
Of full and generous clemency from him. 
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So then he said, "It is my wish and will, 

That some high chief shall take the word to 

them 
That safe return and conduct is allowed." 
He waited, but in disappointment still ; 
For none, of any note, aspired to go. 
But only some of poor repute, whose word. 
He knew, the sons of Usnach would not trust. 
So, then^ the feast went on, but privately 
He called aside the chiefs, first, Cuchulain, 
To whom : "Will ye the mission undertake ?" 
Then Cuchulain, being wary of the king : 
If they return with me, I must protect." 
Not so,'' replied the king. "If any harmed. 
What need ye do? Are they not warriors, 

too?" 
Then answered Cuchulain, "If they relied 
Upon my word and came, and any man 
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In Ulster, did, or offered, harm to them, 
Him would I slay." Then Conor said no more. 
But, calling Conall Cearaach, offered him 
The quest, and said, **Ye need not longer guard 
Than their return." But Conall said, "If I 
Should promise safety, and harm came to them. 
After, from any, he should die, even though 
He were High King of Erin on his thrc»ie." 
Then went the king to Fergus, who was known 
To be of easy nature, not suspecting guile. 
In truth, 't was said by some, in private speech, 
That Fergus was, himself, the rightful king 
Of Ulster, and a Druid, at his birth. 
Had substituted Conor in his place. 
To him the king said, "Go ye, with your sons, 
And bring them ; ye have heard my promise 

here. 
Of safe return. That is enough for mse : 
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If any other offer violence, 
Protect them as ye will." And Fergus then, 
Believing that the king was fully pledged. 
Departed for the highlands on his quest. 
Right gladly did the brothers welcome him 
And both his scais, companions of their youth; 
And many a tale was told of Ulster days, 
And old adventures and old friends recalled ; 
And Fergus, day by day, urged their return ; 
Nor were they unconvinced, but Deirdre, still 
Was filled with apprehension and mistrust. 
And dread of fell mishap and fatal end. 
Long she opposed, long plead for more delay ; 
But when she saw how deep their discontent 
Had grown with idleness and long exile, 
And knew the high ambitions and the hopes 
Of Naoise, never to be gained or won. 
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Save by return to Ulster, she gave way 
And yielded slow, reluctant, sad consent. 



IV. 

Alas ! that it should be the adverse fate 
Of bard or chronicler of human ways. 
To fill his tale with accidents and ills 
And wrongs and violence of evil times. 
Far rather would he tell of quiet ways, 
Of peaceful intercourse dr homely toil 
Where life runs on in uneventful round 
Of skies unclouded, earth unvexed by storm 
To harvest joys where all our hopes attend. 
But never bard or chronicler may tread 
In safety, straying from the straight highway 
Wherein our feet are set by destiny, 
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Or backward turn the courses of the stars. 

And what is bard or chronicler or seer, 

To cavil at the high decrees of fate ? 

Since, what is ordered and ordained above. 

And whether it be good or whether ill, 

Is not for man to question or decide. 

Life, from the miiry flats and fens of earth 

May seem but as a gasping breath, between 

The mortal pangs attending on our birth 

And mortal pains and agony of death; 

And if birth, life or death be good or ill. 

Or whence they are, or whither tend, or why, 

We can but ask ; yet do not need reply. 

Nor yet to hold or seek the elusive clue 

To all this labyrinthine maze of time. 

Enough for man, that good and ill must come; 

And whether they be good or ill to him. 

May rest on how he meets them on the way. 
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The good, he ever gives a welcome smile ; 

Let him so use that none shall suffer ill. 

Then let him meet the ill unfalteringly; 

And meet it as a brave man meets his foe, 

Not with a blustering front, nor cringingly, 

But hand to hand and foot to foot, opposed 

In open contest for the mastery. 

And meet it as a lover meets his love, 

With greeting fair and brave companionship. 

> 
So shall he find, through good or ill, his life 

May hold the promise and the potency 

Of all the precious things whereof he dreams: 

For far and deeply all its lines were laid 

Within the firm foundations of the world. 

Inwrought in chaos, ere tlie morning stars 

Began their harmony of choric song. 

So living, good or ill shall be his gain. 

His gains may long abide for others' good, 
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And he, in peace, betake him to his rest. 
And some shall say, " 'T is well that he has 

lived," 
And some shall say, " 'T is sad that he is dead." 

Day rose in. beauty over Alba's hills, 

Bright shone the mists along loch n. Eathargh 

shores 
And all the woodlands glowed with shining 

beams ; 
But lone and silent was the exiles' glen. 
And desolate their cottage by the shore. 
Their happy voices there are heard no more, 
Their steps, that brushed the highland heather 

blooms 
And scaled the cliffs above Glendura's sands, 
Now fare toward Erin's un forgotten isle. 
Full joyous was their journey to the sea. 
With song and jest and good companionship; 
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For Deirdre was of rare and cheerful mind 
And, once the die was cast, put off her fears, 
To meet whatever might come with brave con- 
tent. 
So, soon their sails were set for Ulster s shore. 
The good ship swiftly cleaved the curling wave. 
And well they voyaged as the evening fell. 



But, ere the morning came, the winds arose 
And lifted up their voices on the deep ; 
The foaming waves hissed fiercely in reply, 
And crashing thunders answered from the 

clouds ; 
Then the hoarse roar of waters madly rose, 
Huge billows crashed upon the trembling ship. 
The torn sails flapped upon the broken mast, 
And far their vessel drifted, helplessly. 
Her timbers groaning to the pitiless skies. 
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Day broke, and still the frail ship rode the seas, 
And soon she answered to the straining helm. 
The storm abated, but tumultuous waves 
Rolled furiously, threatening instant wreck ; 
But Deirdre stood with Naoise on the prow. 
Calmly, as in the teiirors of the night. 
And saw the ship hang o'er the yawning gulfs 
And felt the swell of mighty, heaving seas. 
Exulting in the war of elements 
With glad rejoicings and unfearing heart. 
And Fergus, hardened warrior as he was. 
Unused to fear, yet marveled that, of all. 
She was most fearless on the perilous deep. 
But when they came to land, as evening fell. 
And trod rejoicing Erin's shores 'once more. 
Then did a heavy sadness fill her heart 
And sudden fear came o'er her spirit's calm ; 
Nor could she put it from her or explain. 
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It chanced their landing was upon the shore 3 

By Barach's, friend of Fergus and the king. 
And Barach, with great hospitaHty, 
Brought Fergus to his house and gave a feast; 
And all the others kept upon their way, 
Expecting Fergus to rejoin them soon. 
But Conor, in his deep laid scheniie of guile. 
Used Barach as a safe, unwitting tool. 
And charged him, Fergus so to entertain 
As would, he knew, prevent his coming on. 
Now, that same night, they slept upon the way ; 
And, as it neared the dawn, a vision came 
To Deirdre and she started up, in fear, 
Shivering in sudden terror of her dream. 
And when they, anxious, questioned her, she 

said, 
"I saw a chilling cloud of curdling blood. 
And low it hovered o'er Emania's green ; 
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And oh! the terror of its dreadful gloom 

Froze all my heart with horror and despair. 

And now, I pray you go no further on, 

But turn aside or back, while so ye may, 

Or go to Cuchulain, and his strong arm 

Shall be our safe defense in case of need/' 

« 
But Naoise said — and all agreed with him — 

That so to do, would give most deep offense 

To Conor, and it better were to trust. 

In confidence, his pledge of safe return. 

And, after all, 't was but a dream, and came, 

It might be, from the heavy stress and strain 

Of their hard journey, now so near its end. 
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Said Deirdre then : "I know 't was but a dream, 
But not from perils of our journeying; 
For dreams of true, foreboding import come, 
And whether from the gods or from the dead. 
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I know not, but I do believe that some 

Who now inhabit happier shores, may feel 

A deep concern and pity lor us here 

When dire disaster threatens, and would fain. 

So far as is permitted to them, warn 

And caution us against the coming ill. 

Not idly do they come, nor at the call 

Or incantation of magicians vile. 

Nor Druid rites, nor through the poor device 

Of any, but ourselves they most concern ; 

Nor even at our call, but only when 

They choose; best judging, from their happy 

seat ; 
And this was such, and if ye forward go, 
I fear me, in my heart, great woe may come." 
She said no more and, after some debate, 
They journeyed forward rapidly, and soon 
Came to Emania's well remembered gates. 
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Then heard they that the king was at a feast 
Within the royal palace and they said : 

"Now, if he send and ask us to the feast, 
Then all is well.'' But when the message came, 
It bid them to the Red Branch House; and so 
To that they came, suspicious and in dread 
Lest Conor's scanty welcome might, indeed, 
Import some ill design or violence. 
So they disposed them for the night with care 
And watchful prudence for their just defense 
In case of secret harm or bold attack. 
Soon were their fears confirmed, for Conor, now 
Desiring to know of what they did. 
And whether Deirdre's beauty still remained. 
Ordered that some one go and bring him word ; 

"For there is not,*' said he, "in Erin's land, 
A beauty like to that which once was hers." 
So, when Lavarcam heard, she gladly went, 
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For all her heart was fixed on Deirdre still; 
And love and tenderness their greeting filled 
And joy and sadness joined in their embrace. 
Full soon she warned of Conor's treachery 
And they addressed them well to their defense. 
She, back to Conor came and made report 
That Deirdre was quite faded and grown old, 
And, of her beauty, little now remained. 
So then he, for a time, was satisfied 
And to his cups returned, but soon, again 
Bethought himi of his plot, and being then 
Suspicious of Lavarcam's tenderness, 
He ordered sent to him a certain dwarf, 
A vile and prying creature of his court, 
And bade him go and bring him true report. 
But when the dwarf came to the Red Branch 

House, 
He feared to enter, being cowardly; 
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So, crawling secretly, he found a space 

At cffie low window and through this he spied 

And gazed at all within. Him, Naoise saw, 

As he sat, idly, at a game of. chess, 

And, with quick motion, threw a chessman 

straight 
And struck the wretch upon his prying eye 
With such effect as sent him howling back. 
He, coming to the king, reported soon 
That Deirdre's beauty was so wondrous fair 
That Ccxior might, himself, well risk an eye, 
Or worse, to look upon her loveliness. 
Whereat the king, inflamed by strong desire 
Or stronger drink, determined on a quick 
Decisive blow, to bring an easy end 
And fiftal consummation of his scheme. 
So, calling his retainers then at hand. 
They made attack upon the Red Branch House. 
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But Naoise and his company, with help 
Of Fergus' sons, made prompt and safe defense 
With shield and spear and battle axe and sword, 
And long the battle raged, but Conor s men 
Could not prevail though many were the slain, 
And chief among them, Fergus, Fergus' scai. 
Then, when the dawn was near and Naoise saw 
That soon would come against them all the 

force 
At Conor's call, and he, at last must yield. 
He counseled, as a last and desperate chance, 
To leave the Red Branch House and seek, in i 

flight, ,' 

Such hope of safe escape as there might lie. 
So under cover of the night, they fled 
And won their way beyond the city gates; } 

And far they fared before their flight was 

known. 
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Now, when the news had come to Conor's e^r, 

« 
That they had quite' escaped and disappeared, 

And nowhere in Emania could be found 

Nor in the ways beyond the city gates, 

He, for a little, quite despaired, but soon 

Bethought him of old Cathba's magic arts 

Which, oft before, in time of desperate need 

Had wrought confusion on his enemies. 

So, calling him, he said, "Ye know the cause 

Of just offense I have 'gainst Usnach's sons. 

And of my right to Deirdre as my wife. 

Call to your aid such powers as ye may 

And find and bring them here into my hand." 

Then Cathba answered: "True it is, your 

claims 

On Deirdre were most just, and my consent 

Was given at the outset to your plans ; 

But Usnach's sons are warriors, good and true. 
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And if I shall deliver them to you, 
Ye must agree and promise, solemnly. 
To let no harm befall them at your hand/' 
And Conor promised by the sun and moon 
And on his sword, that, Deirdre being his, 
The sons of Usnach should in safety go. 
Then Cathba, gathering his followers, 
Went far into the forest, so 't is said. 
And there performed his mystic Druid rites, 
And laid upon the fugitives a spell 
Too great for any mortal to resist ; 
So that the air was thickened all about 
And prisoned them within its miry folds, 
And there they floundered long, as in a net 
Or in a quicksand's treacherous embrace. 
And could no progress or emergence make. 
So Cathba with his helpers, came and bound. 
And safely took them into Conor's house. 
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Then Cathba went his way, but Conor soon, 

In disregard of all his promises, 

Let his malignity, so long in reign, 

To have full course, and calling to his aid, 

Owen, the so-called son of Duthrecht, then 

A hanger on at Conor s court, a vile 

Mis-shapen wretch and fit for any deed. 

He bade him slay the sons of Usnach there: 

And Owen nothing loath, took up his axe 

And, with a stroke for each, struck off their 

heads. 
Which then he placed within the Red Branch 

House, 



Now, when the king's rash crime and breach of 

faith 
Was known to Cathba, all his Druid wrath 
And enmity was roused and he, in state, 
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With all his followers, confronted him. 

Then Conor, full of shame and fear, sought 

means 
By which he might appease the angry priest. 
But Cathba, with his hand, waved all aside 
And, holding up his magic wand, denounced 
A curse upon the king and all his house. 
And said: "Ye swore by sun and moon and 

sword, 
And your deep treachery is an offense 
Against the gods. Them ye may not appease; 
And now their curse shall be upon your house. 
Your life shall end in fear and violence. 
And never son of yours shall fill the throne. 
But woe is me! this may not fill the cup 
Of wrath whose contents must run o'er with 

woe; 
For all your realm shall feel the heavy hand 
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Of war and carnage, spoiling all their peace. 
Your palaces shall lie in ruined heap, 
And, worst, the fate of fair Emania's vale : 
For death and ruin shall encompass her, 
And utter desolation be her lot." 
He ceased, and from the palace turned away 
And never after, came within its doors. 
Then was King Conor troubled and in fear. 
For Druid curse was never lightly held, 
Andj in his age, it bore most heavily. 
Nor had the moon her changes circled round. 
Ere portents of its quick fulfillment came. 
For, soon, a war cloud lowered in the west 
Where Oiliol of Connaught made head in arms. 
And fierce Queen Meve led her hostile force 
And wasted all the Ultonian border lands. 
Then came report that Fergus, in his wrath 
Against the king, for his vile treachery. 
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Was rousing all his warriors for revenge. 
So Conor, with his waning energies, 
By age and indecision now impaired, 
Addressed himself again to warlike ways. 

When dire distress of dread calamity 
Becomes too great for mortals to endure, 
Kind nature may, in pity, intervene 
And, closing all the doors of consciousness. 
So, give the tortured spirit some respite. 
And so it was with Deirdre as she saw 
The bloody stroke, and Naoise foully slain. 
She saw as one in hideous nightmare sees 
With every sense in frozen horror bound, 
And then, a sickness, and she saw no more. 
They bore her to a chamber, and once more 

W^as she restored to old Lavarcam's care; 

r 

ft 

And many days she lay in heavy swoon. 
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Nor sense, nor motion giving sign of life; 
And when it seemed some slight reviving came, 
A raging fever of the brain set in. 
Long timie she hovered between life and death 
Till many moons had changed, and then, at last 
By careful nursing, sore against her will 
Life gained the mastery and she arose ; 
But strength made slqw return, bereft of hope; 
A year had passed and scarcely was she well. 
Then Conor bade that she should marry him, 
But she would not. Then said he, angrily: 
"I saved you from the warriors, at your birth 
And reared you gently for my wife, but you, 
Led off by Naoise, kept me from my right. 
He died as he deserved, and now again 
I offer and require that you become 
My only wife and queen of Ulster's realm." 
Then she replied, "Unhappy is my lot. 
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I would the chiefs had slain me at my birth, 
For, then my Naoise might have lived at peace. 
But ye have slain him, and so long as life 
Shall last, my hate shall rest on you and yours, 
And ye may slay me, willingly, but wife 
Of yours or other, will I never be !" 



Then Conor's anger rose, for anger was 
His chief besetment, growing with his age. 
He said, "Ye will not! Then will I not slay; 
But one I know there is whom ye do hate 
Far worse than me, and to him shall ye go/' 
Then called he his retainers and did bid 
That unto Owen they deliver her. 
To be his wife or slave or what he would.- 
Then did they bind her hands and lead away 
And set in Owen's chariot ; who then, 
Seating himself in front, drove off with glee. 
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And Deirdre sat, in silence, and a light 
Was in her eyes, that shone as frcxn some far. 
Celestial sphere beyond the wintry stars. 
Tlien Owen angered that she answered not 
His rude and uncouth words, lashed up his team 
And drove in fury on, and, as they went. 
The way was close beside a huge, dark rock; 
And Deirdre, rising quickly, threw herself 
With swiftest motion, without word or cry, 
Headlong against the rock, and with such force 
Her head crashed on the rock, that when they 

ran 
And quickly raised her body, she was dead. 
Her grave is by the rock whereon she died 
And, for some years, a figure, bent and gray» 
Oft visited the spot and mourned and wept. 
'T was old Lavarcam, grieving for her child. 



^ 
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The storm that lowers long in distant skies, 

Though dark and ominous, gains little heed. 

The war that raged in Ulster's borders long. 

Was little heeded in Emania's gates. 

But now, at last, had Fergus joined his force 

With Oiliol in the west, and with swift march, 

They swept, with fire and sword, Emania's vale. 

Her palaces were laid in ruined iieaps 

And all their treasures scattered to the winds, 

And fair Emania lav a blackened waste: 

Conor was slain, in miry fen, obscure. 

By meanest hands ; no son of his has reigned, 

Nor scion of his house ruled Ulster's realm. 



^\- 
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ROBIN SONG. 



Robin, singing on the bough 
Ere the swelling buds of spring, 

Or the farmer starts his plow, 

What brave message do ye bring? 



Gladness fills your swelling throat, 
And the warmth of rapture free. 

Caught from southern suns remote, 
Thrills from out the barren tree. 



Frosts may blight, and sleet may fall, 
And the winds of March hold sway, 

Still your sweet melodious call 
Rings with promise of the May. 
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All your song is blithe and brave 
As of some strong angel, fair; 

Voice of summer wind and wave, 
Oh, may I your spirit share, 



And my shrinking heart of fear, 

From your strong, courageous hymn, 

Gain a note that yet may cheer, 
When the fading worlds grow dim. 
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ART AND TIME. 



^'Art is long, and time is fleeting J' 

Art and Time could ne'er agree, 
Each his way pursuing ; 

Time, with ceaseless rivalry, 
Worketh Art's undoing. 

Buildeth Art with patient skill, 
Time, in sport, destroying; 

Art hath never quite his will. 
Free from Time's annoying. 

So must Art, on many a day, 

See his labors failing ; 
His ideals fade away. 

Vandal Time prevailing. 
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Yet, though Time his pathway strew 
Wide, with wreck unsparing. 

Still doth Art his toils renew. 
Every waste repairing. 

Thus, the ancient fates decreed. 
Works and days to sever; 

Time, they gave unfailing speed. 
Art, renewed endeavor. 

Time, on Eden's fairest height, 
Tried his earliest pinions ; 

From the tree of life, his flight 
Bent o'er earth's dominions. 

Art, content on lowlier ground, 

Mortal labors sharing, 
Witli^he tree of knowledge, found 

Mortal grief and caring. 
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So while Art, in early prime, 

Oft in death is lying. 
Still unwearied, flieth Time 

O'er the years, undying. 

So, while Time, earth's eldest bom, 

Fadeth, old and hoary, 
On some resurrection morn. 

Art shall rise in glory. 
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LAUDERDALE. 



Gem of waters, over thee, 

Summer bends her loveliest skies. 
Fairest shores about thee rise, 

Fit forevermore to be, 



Setting for thy pearly deeps. 
Crystal shallows steeped in sun, 
And thy emerald waves that run 

Riot while their mistress sleeps. 



Summer charms about thee spread, 
Yet no child of summer, thou, 
For of old, with icy prow, 

Glaciers hollowed out tfiy bed : 
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And far northern glacial streams 
Fed thy primal fountains, clear, 
Whilst the sun, in mood austere, 

_ « 

Chilled the earth with slanting beams. 

Now the summer's heated throng. 

All above thy cooling deeps. 

Idle summer leisure keeps, 
By thy shores delaying long. 

Over thy breast they glide away. 

Forth from the green and quiet shore. 
Ere the swift, still dawn is o'er, 

Or in the closing light of day. 

« 

Forth ere the earliest breeze is born. 
While the sprawling turtle slides 
And over the smooth dark water, glides 

Every changing light of morn : 
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Forth when the glittering ripples fly. 
And the day rolls back her misty scroll ; 
Forth when the dark breezed waters roll 

Under a clouded sunset sky : 

Up the gleam of the sunshine's track, 
Down the gloom of the moonlight's trail; 
Rest where the woodland's leafy sail 

Throws her shadowv streamers back. 

Measured plash of the sweeping oar, 
The late return of the fisher tells, 
And mirth and song in the distance swells 

And echoes back from the farthest shore. 

Careless thou of noisy song, 

Or of the silent fisher's toil; 

In the quiet night or day's turmoil, 
Over thy fate thou broodest long. 
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With dark foreboding of destiny, 
That thy cool, clear waters soon must run 
Under a burning southern sun, 

Down to the salt and bitter sea. 

And the boatman in the twilight gray, 
Feels the swell of a deep unrest, 
The pain of parting that fills thy breast; 

And he pauses on his homeward way. 

And, as he rests on the dripping oar, 
(And the far off stormy ocean raves,) 
Hears the sob of parting waves. 

On some softly pitying shore. 
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BY SIGHT. 



On the heights of life, we stand, surveying 
The strifes and struggles of creeds and men; 

And we scan the heavens, no sign betraying. 
Of whence or whither, to mortal ken. 

The world sweeps by us, the years pass over. 
We bear the burdens they leave behind. 

Space is wide, and life is a rover 
And seeks a goal he may never find; 

For the wells wherein truth lieth darkling, 
Are deep, and their steeps we may not brave; 

We slip, and find the jewel, sparkling; — 
If ever — under the unknown wave. 

Welcome joy with the dawn of morning; 

Care and grieving may fill the day. 
Fear may cloud the eve with its warning; 

Welcome hope s undying ray. 
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IMPRESSIONAL. 



I. 

Wisconsin, winsome name and land! 
How fair your hills and valleys stand, 

Your winding rivers flow; 
Your lakes are as fair as Grecian seas 
That feel the soft Egean breeze, 

About their islands blow : 
How fair your Indian summer days 
In robes of royal purple haze. 

From childhood's years Tve dreamed the dreams 
Of youth and manhood by your streams. 
Your varying skies have seen ; 
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My earliest joys were in your vales, 
On hilltops fanned by summer gales 

And marshy meadows green; 
How many a grief of youthful days 
Has vanished down your woodland ways. 



When woods were wild and years were young. 
Ere yet the woodsman's axe had rung 

And laid your woodlands low, 
When all the openings thrilled with song. 
Ere yet the plow had done them wrong 

And quenched their sunlight's glow. 

When gleams of morning thronged the hills 

Y 
And waked the sleeping daffodils. 



Then joy kept even pace with day, 
And led the seasons all with May, 
Toward glorious summer drawn ; 
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Dame Summer then threw wide her doors, 
While young Earth spread her fairest shores 

To tempt the roving Dawn ; 
And Youth and Hope trod hand in hand, 
The dewy slopes of morning-land. 



Old oaks, whose sturdy arms withstood 
Unnumbered years of wind and flood, 

And kept the gateway free 
To shaded lawn and sunlit glade. 
Where earliest, happiest childhood strayed 

With flower, bird and bee. 
To me, your quiet realms were more 
Than palace gates and marbled floor. 



And more to me were hill and glen. 
Than all the populous haunts of men, 
Their fever and unrest. 



:) 
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In budding spring or fading leaf, 
In storm or sunshine, joy or grief, 

I loved your greeting best; 
Even when your winter snows were deep, 
And all your valleys wrapped in sleep. 



For all the seasons then were new, 
And life was long and skies were blue, 

And wide their glories flung 
On shores the summer waters lave, 
Or where fierce winter warps the wave. 

Then all the world was young: 
And now, though age my pulses chill. 
The old enchantment rules me still. 



By field and stream I still would roam. 
In vale and woodland find my home, 
And dream the oldtime dreams; 
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And still in every passing breeze, 
I hear the rustling of the trees, 

The murmur of the streams ; 
Mother hymns of childhood's years, 
Sounding in half slumbering ears. 



O hills and woods and waters lone, 
Could we but make your peace our own. 

And share your deep repose, 
The hopes of youth should still intwine 
And childhood's glories round us shine 

As when their mornings rose; 
And joy of earth, and sea and sky, 
Be ours; yea, shall be till we die. 
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II. 



THE PIONEERS. 



Here where the factory chimneys rise 
And cloud the glories of the skies, 

And loud the rushing train 
Roars through the echoing country side, 
(Where once the Indian in his pride. 

Strode silent o'er the plain,) 
Where rushing wheels and hurrying feet. 
Now ever vex the wearying street. 



There came, when summer days were long. 
And summer voices sweet with song. 

And shone the glowing year, 
Slow moving through the changing miles 
Of prairied fields or shaded aisles, 

The hardy pioneer : 
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On, still, in sunshine, storm or stress, 
A pilgrim through the wilderness. 



For him, no swiftly gliding train 
Swept smoothly o'er the girded plain, 

Or pierced the rock bound hill. 
The patient oxen yoked at dawn, 
The lumber wagon jolting drawn. 

Moved slowly, at his will, 
Through trackless woodlands arching o'er, 
And trackless prairies, on before. 



I see him slowly onward press, 
Undaunted by the wilderness, 

Not aimlessly to roam. 
Nor yet in Eldorado's quest : 
He sought, within the glowing west 

For more, a peaceful home. 



V. 
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Where hills and woods and waters meet, 
I see him rest his wearied feet. 



Here, where the wooded heights look down 
On fields, the fertile valley's crown, 

And meadows, green and fair, 
Where many a verdant opening's peace 
Invites, that here his wandering cease, 

His weariness and care; 
Where spreading oaks as sentries stand. 
He found at last his promised land. 

How fair beneath the arching skies, 
The land where Hope's fair vision lies. 

How firm the steps, at dawn, 
Of manhood, down laborious ways 
To golden noons of ampler days 

And restful evenings, drawn. 
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What lighter, happier heart is known, 
Than his who buildeth for his own? 



1 hear the ringing axe resound 
Within the valley's echoing bound, 

Unresting blow on blow ; 
I see the tall trees, crashing, fall, 
A breach within the forest's wall. 

Their pride how soon laid low ; 
I see the great logs hewn and piled, 
And lo! a home within the wild. 



I see the homely chimneys rise, 
The blue smoke rising to the skies. 

From household fires below; 
I see the crackling brush fires flame, 
And fright the woodland creatures tame. 

That fly the blistering glow ; 
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I see the hundred busy ways 
That fill the pioneering days, 



The toilsome duties, hard and long; 
Yet hearts are light and arms are strong. 

And sturdier strokes they deal: 
The woods are slowly cleared, and now 
Comes forth the mighty breaking plow, 

And grappling chains of steel. 
And oxen, yoked in many a team, 
Strain long upon the creaking beam. 



O friendly ox, thy name shall shine 
More brightly than the golden mine. 

Where fabled riches be. 
How many a wrong would righted, stand. 
How many a blessing fill the land, 

If men would haw and gee. 
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And keep to simpler, steadier ways, 
As thou didst in the olden days. 



Ah, well, the times have changed, and now 
Your sons may ride the electric plow, 

> And all things run by steam; 

Yet were we happier, when of old, 
'T was man and ox, in heat and cold ; 

Or do I idly dream? 
I lose my reckoning in the strain, 

^ And know not if 't is loss or gain. 



I knew the years of frontier life: 
Not perfect, nor yet free from strife. 

But sound and hopeful still ; 
The days of daring and of trust. 
When all were of one common dust, 

Unvexed by social chill; 
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When he who gave the helping hand, 
Fair welcome found in all the land. 



I knew the days when virgin soil 
Repaid the worker's patient toil, 

In fruitful harvest joys; 
When nature, though her lines were hard, 
Gave honest measure in reward. 

Unmixed with stale alloys: 
When wants were few, nor oft denied. 
And all were neighbors, true and tried. 



I knew the joys of olden springs, 
The softer breath that April brings. 

And all the rustling throng 
Of blade and leaf, so long unstirred, 
The flight of swift returning bird. 

The burst of April song. 
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Spring mornings with the prairie hen 
Loud booming on the marshy fen. 



How often in the greening wood, 
Where groves of early poplars stood, 

Our boyhood's feet have strayed ; 
How often, when May winds were strong, 
We blew our whistles loud and long. 

And boyhood's music made. 
What sweeter strains will ever ring 
In ears that knew the olden spring? 



What modern mansion in its pride, 
Through all the wealthy country side. 

Can rival in content, 
The old log house, whose portal stood 
Wide open by the bordering wood. 

Where none unsheltered went: 
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Where round the ample chimney's blaze. 
Contentment ruled unenvious ways? 

Where through long summer afternoons. 
We heard the low, insistent croons 

Of household spinning wheel ; 
Where woman's cares, ere light begun. 
Nor ended with the set of sun, 

Told her unresting zeal; 
Nor failed to bring hope's fair return. 
In joys that fill life's golden urn. 

O woman of that earliest time. 
Ye came in life's first golden prime, 

With heart and hand and will; 
Through toil and caring, sun and gloomi. 
Ye made the wilderness to bloom, 

Life's nobler ends to fill: 
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No voice, though seraph toned, might raise 
A song to fitly sing your praise. 

Long gone. The simple olden days. 
Now seen as through the misty haze 

That years and changes bring, 
Loom largely, fading on the verge 
Of newer life's tumultuous surge. 

Where newer glories spring. 
The landmarks of the pioneers. 
Forever on life's far frontiers. 



I g^eet the the newer stars that rise, 
The newer moons that flood the skies, 

The newer suns that cheer ; 
But oh, the light that shone of old. 
On hearts and homes now stark and cold. 

I hail the rising year. 
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Yet sigh, as for the parting ray 
Of some lost Eden's tranquil day. 



III. 



VETERANS. 



On this same peaceful hill where now, 
Soft summer breezes fan the brow, 

And far, the ripening grain 
Fills all the yellowing fields below, 
And summer evening's fading glow 

Brings twiHght in her train. 
They stood, when youth had reached its prime, 
In that far other, stormier time. 



When war and carnage filled the land, 
And heard the brief and stem command 
To battle's grim array ; 



^ 
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When the deep thunder of the drum 
Bore down the harvest's peaceful hum, 

And called to distant fray; 
And far resounding, stern and high. 
Rang out the nation's battle cry. 



As then they looked on field and wood. 
Whose loveliness and solitude 

They ne'er might see again, 
The shadow of the passing years. 
And all of childhood's hopes and fears 

Overcame with sudden pain; 
Yet never, from the battle plain, 
Called Freedom to her sons in vain. 



They came from shop, and school and field; 
Untrained, untaught, except to yield 
No foot of Freedom's soil; 
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In serried ranks, moved swiftly down 
And, smiling, met the battle's frown. 
The widening ccMiflict's toil. 
' How soon their last farewells were said; 
On glory's field, how firm their tread. 



Ah, then what deeps of life were stirred! 
What joys were shattered, hopes deferred. 

What stress of parting there ; 
What storm of battle rose and swelled. 
And stroke of trampling armies felled. 

What tumult and despair; 
Yet ever o'er the war clouds, dun, 
Their streaming banners faced the sun. 



O'er Shiloh s dreadful field of blood. 
On Vicksburg's hills and Mobile's flood. 
The flag of glory flew ; 
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Down Georgian valleys desolate, 

On Gettysburg's dread heights of fate, 

The winds of victory knew, 
Or in defeat, it calmly waved 
O'er hearts unconquered, honor saved. 



Deep in the fiery Wilderness, 
Virginia's hundred fields of stress, 

And in the Atlantic's gales. 
O'er all the land where freemen dwell. 
Where all the surging waters swell 

And whiten with her sails, 
Their starry banner, wide unfurled. 
Beamed hope and freedom on the world. 



Wisconsin, to your honored name. 
Add this undying wreath of fame. 
Hard won on fields afar: 
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Your sons were first in field and fight 
For Freedom and their country's right. 

In Freedom's glorious war; 
Her triumphs, with their blood were sealed. 
Well shed on every fighting field. 



Not mine the heart, nor mine the voice, 
In war's wild havoc to rejoice, 

Its glories to acclaim; 
I hate its brutal scenes of blood, 
Its baleful storm of fire and flood. 

Its fury and its shame. 
It clouds the brow of Heaven with gloom; 
Its paths are in the gates of doom. 

But fairer than the fairest dawn 
Behind the misty curtains, drawn 
Above your vales, to me. 



•i» 
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And fairer than all things beside, 
The boon for which your patriots died, 

The light of liberty. 
And dearer than all peaceful dreams, 
Harsh war, where Freedom's banner streams. 



And nobler than the tyrant's peace, 
The time when fear and cringing cease. 

And ranks, embattled, stand; 
More welcome than your days of ease. 
The blast of war on every breeze. 

When peril threats the land; 
And happier he who, daring, draws. 
Though all were lost, in Freedom's cause. 

Brave Hope! in peace the springs return, 
And fires of youthful purpose bum. 
Long quenched in strife and tears. 
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Once more the morning stars shall rise. 
And life essay with new emprise, 

The burden of the years. 
The voices of the hills grow strong, 
And all the woods rejoice with song. 



And if there comes a deeper strain 

Than youth had sought — or sought in vain. 

And graver notes shall rise; 
The burden of the song shall still 
But voice our country's vale and hill, 

Nor breathe of alien skies ; 
Life, but a nobler current, runs, 
Joined — peace or war — with all her sons. 



And we, though but the least of these. 
Claim kinship still through fate's decrees. 
With heroes of our time; 
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And count it blessing to have stood 

With comrades where they shed their blood 

Beneath the glow sublime, 
Of starry splendors of the skies 
Where Freedom's new horizons rise. 



109 
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THE BEE [HUNTER. 



When woods were wild o*er hill and plain, 
And summer flowers in bloom, 

Far from the noisy woodman's train. 
The wild bee made His home. 

The wealth of flowers, he gathers there, 
Far sought o'er field and vale; 

The hunter, with his honeyed snare 
Long seeks the airy trail: 

He treads the valley sweet with flowers, 

He waits in tangled wild ; 
And there, through all the sunny hours, 

Waits, too, a favored child. 
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The summer sun shines through the rcx>f 

Of branches arching high, 
The spider weaves, with warp and woof, 

His web against the sky; 

There mocked the squirrel from his limb, 

And there the partridge drum 
Resounded from the thicket dim, 

There droned the wild bee's hum. 

Slept all the wide untrodden wood. 

In deep and dreamlike spell; 
For where the guardian grandsire stood, 

No doubt or danger fell. 

And now the bee his bait has found, 

The busy robbery done 
He swiftly circles round and round, 

His homeward flight begun. 
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Let young eyes mark the unerring line 

Above the woodland dome, 
And follow where the wild grapes twine 

About the wild bee's home. 

Within some tall tree's riven breast 

When nature failed to heal, 
They found their queen her sheltered nest 

And made their commonweal. 

Sweet quest! and sweeter days, long gone. 

No bitter fruits ye bear; 
Unheeded, on their courses, run 

The worlds of toil and care. 

No longbri save in memory's realm, 
Your golden light shall shine; 

No grandsire's hand now holds the helm. 
And saddened years are mine. 
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I roam the empty woodlands now 

And climb the barren hill; 
I find old paths, I know not how, 

And track the wild bee still. 

But all is changed; I miss the glow 

That shone o'er field and vale : 
The winds of youth no longer blow, 

The woodland voices fail. 

I mourn the old enchanted land. 

And wander where I will, 
I miss my grandsire's guiding hand. 

His loving heart, long still. 

But he, on some more favored shore, 

Now feds nor loss nor pain. 
To trace the roving bee no more 

Along the woodland plain. 
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ALCMAEON. 



Alcmaeon, of Athens, to King Croesus came, 
Drawn by the fame of Lydian wealth and 
splendor ; 
For, small possessions could the Grecian claim ; 
While his desires were great, his means were 
slender. 

Spartan simplicity was his, indeed, 
A virtue praised in Greece by every voice. 

Though, in Alcmaeon's case, as all agreed, 
'T was from necessity and not from choice. 

Being a Grecian, though, of noble birth — 
As births went, in those early times in 
Greece — 
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And being a man of note, if not of worth, 
Whose power, already great, might still in- 
crease, 

Croesus received him with wide open gates. 
Gave him a royal welcome and a feast. 

The freedom of the town, congenial mates. 
And showed him all the Lions of the East. 

And as a final stunner for his guest, 
He took him to the royal treasuries. 

Where gold, piled high on gold, the counters 
pressed. 
And paled the glories of the Golden Fleece. 

Alcmaeon stood one moment, dazed and mute. 
As all the wealth of Croesus met his gaze. 

Then cried aloud : "O King, beyond dispute, 
Happiest art thou of men of mortal days. 
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"Happy, indeed, were he who might but own 
Even so small a portion of thy store, 
As by his own unaided strength, alone, 

He might bear with him, nor should covet 
more." 



Croesus, being generous, as well as rich, 

(This is a strictly ancient story Fm relating,) 

Willing, it seems, to give or take, no matter 
which — 
Perhaps his guest's resources, under-rating, — 



Slaps Alcmaeon on the back and cries, " 'T is 
yours ; 
Take. all that you can lift and get away with; 
You'll soon find out how many ills it cures, 
And how much happiness 't is content to stay 
with." 
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Alcmaeon caught his breath, so rich the gift; 

But, having the King's command to help him- 
self, 
Stopped not for a second breath, nor yet to lift 

His voice in thanks, but waded in for pelf. 



And first, he filled his pockets up with gold, 
Then stuffed with shekels, full, the spacious 
tops 
Of his high Lydian boots; then, grown more 
bold. 
Snatched up a basket filled with golden drops ; 

Scooped full his aproned robe and garments all. 
Seized a huge dish of coins in either hand. 

And, loaded thus, essayed to leave the hall ; 
But, as with backward look, the piles he 
scanned. 
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Although weighed down already, to the floor, 
He felt he could not leave so much behind 

Without a desperate effort to get more. 
While yet great Croesus and the fates were 
kind. 

So, turning, plunged his hands down, elbow 
deep. 
Into a pile of Ethiop's shining dust. 
Filled full his hair and beard from out the heap. 
And last, his mouth, wide opened, full he 
thrust. 

And crammed from ear to ear, and crawled 

away. 

Croesus, at first with curious smile, looked on. 

Then, more astonished than he well could say. 

Wondering what next his guest would pounce 

upon; 
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But when, at last the noble Alcmaeon, 

Who loved so well his grandeur to display, 

All thought of dignity and grandeur gone, 
He saw so ludicrously, creep away, 

His mirth overcame him, and he laughed, until 
The tears ran down his cheeks, and he al- 
most 
Had split his sides with laughter, and laughed 
still 
Hilariously, when the treasury doors were 
closed. 



This is a tale, as I've already said, 

Of truly ancient customs, times and people ; 

And they, long since, gone, obsolete and dead; 
All which is plain as any modem steeple. 
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And yet, methinks, as I the tale repeated. 
Some slight impressions of more modem days 

Came o'er my mind — or was my fancy heated? 
Have any since deserved Alcmaeon's bays ? 

Is there, in this wild struggle of our times. 
This frantic haste and scramble after gold, 

Some faint reflection from those ancient climes. 
Some mild suggestion of a tale long told ? 



< 



And have our modern, many millionaires. 

Who grasp and scheme for wealth beyond < 
earth's need, 
And cram their lives with riches and with cares. 
Have they some semblance of Alcmaeon's 
greed? 
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However this be, wealth does oft beguile; 
'Twere well to rest content with moderate 
gains; 
I^ike Croesus, at insatiate greed to smile, 
Ivike Croesus, laugh at such preposterous 
pains. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 



Dear reader, if all of my wishes for you 
Should be granted in full, all your hopes would 

come true. 
I wish for you all things, each thing as you choose 

it; 

Tliat whatever hope claims, you may gain it and 
use it. 



Times change, and we change, and the things we 

desire 
Change also, as fate moves them further or 

nigher : 
So my wish is for no individual thing, 
But whatever your fancy may take on the wing. 



y 
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It may bring you little to help or to cheer you. 

At least, it 's a wish you may always keep near 
you; 

A wish made to match with your utmost en- 
deavor ; 

Guaranteed fresh and strong for all time and for- 
ever. 



O tides of life, ye rise in vain, 
And vainly flow forevermore; 

Ye wander o'er a desert main, 
And break upon a barren shore. 



Time and tide are on the go, 
No one's leisure waiting; 

Moments glide as waters flow. 
Bearing each its freighting. 
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Tides are risky ; put to sea, 

Ere by ebb forsaken; 
Time is frisky, he must be 

By the forelock taken. 

Fortune, time and wind and tide 

Seldom come together; 
We must sail the waters wide. 

In all kinds of weather. 

Wind and tide, and break of day. 

Seaward call together ; 
We must sail our ships away, 

Fair or stormy weather. 

Winds and waves and ships are free. 

O'er the ocean faring; 
Far and free our course may be, 

Every gale outwearing. 
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All the ships on all the seas 

Toward some port are going; 
Port and homeward, every breeze 

May our ships be blowing. 



My fair friend, forbear, when 
These lines shall meet your eye, 

To venture your censure 
On faults that in them lie; 

The heart speaks, and art seeks 
Elsewhere, her powers to try. 

I know how a beau, now, 
Would fill the waiting page 

With rhymies light, of times bright. 
And not a hint of age. 
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But years long, and cares' throng 
Have touched my hair with gray. 

And labors — ^and neighbors — 
Have checked my fancy's play. 

In youth free, and truth, thee, 
The passing years keep well; 

Old age may his rage stay 
And yield before thy spell. 

So deem I, or dream I, 
That joy thy journey fills 

With health strong and wealth, long. 
And freedom from all ills. 

Thy life be from strife, free. 
And free from earthly fears; 

And o'er thee be glory 
In God's eternal years. 
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Trifles light as air, 

Heaviest hearts may ease; 
Words may burdens bear. 

Even wishes please. 
Since all wishes kind 

We may offer here, 
Best good wishes find 

For your best good cheer. 
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WHAT GIFT? 



Love, sweet Love, what gift shall I give ? 
What priceless boon shall I bring to thee? 

1 will search the East, 1 will seek through the 

West, 
All things for my love shall be. 

So, bravely and gayly he rode away. 
And her days grew heavy with grief and sighs ; 

And the months were long and the dull years 
thronging. 
And the light faded out of her eyes. 

He rode far into the glowing East ; 

In the changeful West, his sails were flying; 
And fame and fortune were great and high. 

And love was faint with his heart's denying. 
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But the years have swiftly passed him by; 

And wealth is a burden, and glory's call 
Unheard, in the rush of youthful voices, 

And Love's voice rising over all. 

His sails are set for a swift returning, 
And life's full hopes are homeward bound; 

And he comes where youth and young love 
parted. 
And finds but a grassy mound. 
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SANTA BARBARA. 



Long an exile in this eastern land, my thoughts 
are ever veering 
To the dreamy land of sunshine, where the 
mountains meet the sea: 
Where my dark-eyed Mexicano maiden held my 
heart in fearing, 
And we roamed the flowery valleys when my 
youthful days were free. 



On the hills of Santa Ynez, in the misty April 
mornings, 
Dark mountain heights above us and the grassy 
slopes below, 
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Far down the shining channel shores weVe seeti 
the white mists rising, 
And out beyond the mesa's crest, the wide 
Pacific's flow. 



What joy to climb the mountain side where 
breezy clouds were trailing, 
To rest among the rocky steeps or chase the 
eagles home ; 
To watch the stately ships, on far and flashing 
waters sailing, 
Or blissful, sleeping island peaks where breaks 
the ocean foam. 



O, the groves of Monttecito vale! their shadows 
fair are falling 
Where slopes the broken foothill range in 
beauty to the sea ; 
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The moonlight floods the valley and the dusky 
shades are calling, 
All down the winding by-ways, to my dark- 
eyed love and me. 



O, I know your eastern homes are fair when 
summer eves are dying, 
And fair are all their daughters, but my heart 
is far away 
On the hills of Santa Barbara, by purple mount- 
ains lying. 
With all the world of waters round beyond the 
quiet bay. 



4 
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SEASON SONG. 



Grass grows and water runs. 
Summer days are flying ; 

Soon under hazy suns, 
Autumn winds are sighing; 

« 

Comes winter's raging blast, 
Storms wildly driving; 

Spring's gentle breath at last, * 
All earth reviving. 

Soon all our years are fled ; 

Life's joys are fleeting; 
Fate spins a brittle thread, 

Snapt at Death's greeting. 



134 
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Swift run the seasons round, 
Time keeps the measure ; 

Where toils and cares abound, 
There seek life's treasure. 

Seek ; ye shall find at last, 
Doubt's but a rover ; 

Work, ere the day is past 
And night closeth over. 
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REAR GUARD. 



May 30. 



And whether ive shall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlasting farezvell take/* 



Old comrades of the camp and field, 
We meet beneath more peaceful skies 
Than saw the smoke of battle rise 

O'er varying scenes of death revealed. 

The flags of war no longer fly, 

Nor dust of marching clouds the air; 
Nor sudden burst of battle's glare 

Lights up the southern midnight sky. 
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The sound of morning bugles clear, 
The drum's monotonous alarms, 
The hurried shot and clash of arms 

And watchful nights and days of fear, 

Are ended, and the peaceful hum 
Of toil and commerce fills the air. 
And, with returning banners fair, 

Victorious peace and freedom come. 

We meet in peace; the flight of time 
Leaves camp and battle far away ; 
Yet clearer with each passing day, 

Their great achievements rise sublime 

They rise as mountains on the sight 
Of him whose home is on the plains 
Who sees with disappointed pain,. 

At first, but larger hills in height; 
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But as he gazes, day by day, 

They rise and tower in their might 
And higher with each morning's light, 

Their grand proportions reach away. 

And what to us mav then have seemed 
But common toils and common gains, 
Have raised on slavery's broken chains, 

A fabric fairer than we dreamed. 

The temple of a lasting peace 

And fortress of a people free ; 

Hope's anchor in the times to be, 
The union saved, the slave's release. 

While slavery with oppression, dies, 

A nation rises, free and great. 

And enters on her fair estate. 
And Liberty and Justice rise. 
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We meet as victors, mourning, yet, 
Their loss whose service here is o'er; 
Who march or meet with us no more 

On earth, nor heed our vain regret; 

Who saw the beckoning, silent form 
Of duty, and with willing feet, 
Led on the foremost ranks to meet 

The dangers of the rising storm ; 

Looked fearlessly to patriot graves. 
Joined life and fortune near and far, 
Upon the rising tide of war, 

And bravely sank beneath its waves. 

So turns the needle to the pole. 
So feel the tides the mystic sweep 
Of power that leads them o'er the deep, 

Such impulse rules the patriot soul. 
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So, one who stands upon the verge 
Of some Niagara's rocky steep, 
And sees the deepening, hurrying sweep 

Of mighty waters downward surge, 

Feels, answering to the waters' call, 
A vague, wild impulse of the blood, 
To plunge and join the gathering flood 

Forever in its glorious fall. 

The nation's flag, through doubts and fears, 
They carried till their course was run: . 
The nation's fame and theirs are one, 

Their glory fills her glorious years. 

They wore out life in wasting pain 

Or in the front of battle fell; 

They kept their country's honor well 
And left its flag without a stain. 
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The quiet of an unknown grave 
Upon some unknown quiet shore, 
Their dust shall keep forevermore. 

The dead, but unforgotten brave. 

A nation, mourning for its dead, 

Brings laurels and the flowers of spring. 
And loving hands their tributes bring 

And each low mouncf with honor spread. 

They sleep in peace ; no warlike sound 
Shall break the solemn requiem 
That rises o'er the land for them. 

Or vex their slumbers narrow bound. 

tor them, the summer winds in vain 

Seek, through the earth and o'er the sea. 
In vain the summer sun shines free 

Or falls the freshening summer rain. 
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How sad and silent is the sleep 
That falls upon the loved and lost: 
Are they, as we, still tempest-tossed. 

Far off upon the eternal deep? 

We know not. Death, his terrors o'er. 
May bring to all who watch or weep 
A boundless and eternal sleep, 

Or bliss upon a blissful shore. 

No echoes through this earthly din, 
From realms beyond our senses bound. 
Pierce the eternal silence round. 

That hems our mortal lifetime in. 

Their lives went out; we know not where 
Or how, to them the springtimes come ; 
Earth's wintry lips are sealed and dumb, 

Though all her summer smiles are fair. 
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We mourn with those who mourn their dead. 
In freedom's glorious fight that died; 
Who move a vacant place beside, 

Till all their saddened years are fled. 

O life ! how sweet your sunshine seems 
While' those we love may share its day ; 
We would not yield its faintest ray 

For fairest dawn of Heaven's own beams: 

But when our hands have closed the eyes 
Whose light was dearer than the sun, 
Death seems a friend, the only one. 

May bring us where their mornings rise. 

Sad heart, whose sorrow, time nor tide. 
Nor chance nor change may ever stay, 
Peace flies before your weary way. 

To rest forever by their side. 
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Old comrades of the camp and field, 
Our ranks are thinning, year by year; 
The march is long and camp is near; 

Time conquers, and the stoutest yield. 

While eyes with manly tears are wet 
For each brave comrade with the slain. 
Life's bare, brown autumn heights we gain. 

Whose leaves are fallen, suns are set : 

And life is as a time long past, 
Which brought us little, passing by ; 
A stormy earth, a silent sky. 

And hope, sole refuge at the last. 

No more; the dust is on our eyes. 

Our feet are with the long since dead; 
No voice breaks on the silence dread, 

But hope still waits the word, arise. 
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And hope and love, though life is gone, 
Keep watch and ward beside the tomb, 
And wait, within the thickening gloom, 

A far, unseen, immortal dawn. 

So may they rest. The winter snows 
Shall spread their dead white sheets above. 
And summer's last farewells of love 

Fall sadly o'er their still repose. 

Fair flowers bloom above their dust. 
Whose days of danger, nights of pain, 
And death, were still their country's gain. 

Are yet their country's sacred trust. 

As then they led the vanguard here, 
So, freed from earth's discordant strife, 
They hold the far advance of life, 

While we, less honored, guard the rear. 
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And still on life's stern sentry-beat, 
We move in darkness to and fro; 
Still wait their unknown morning's glow, 

The tread of unretuming feet. 

May life and hope forever fair, 

Attend together on your way; 

Nor yet, nor ever, break the day 
When hope and death sit silent there. 

For you, be peace and length of days; 

The consciousness of duty done 

Be with us all as, one by one. 
Night closes on our closing ways. 
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KOSHKONONG. 



Fair lake, the winds are free above your waters 
blowing, 
Your waves roll in beauty and all your shores 
are fair ; 
Your shores are green and fair, and your wide 
river meadows 
And waving woods and sunny fields, the robes 
of summer wear. 



The summer mom bends low above your heaving 
bosom. 
And evening, with her reddening sky, sets all 
vour waves aglow. 
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Night camps along your silent shores and trains 
her shadows o'er you, 
While day's familiar sounds grow strange upon 
your deeps below. 



I seek the first faint breeze of the morning on 

your waters, 
I meet the earliest ripple, and I feel the rising 

swell ; 
I ride the rocking waves as the summer days go 

by, 

And all your spirit speaks to mine, no speech 
of mine can tell. 



And when the southern winds are high, and 
crested waves are rolling 
And all your bulrush sentinels, their pikes are 
bending low. 
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1 seek the quiet inlets, the low rice islands, 
The shelter of the roaring woods, your peacefnl 
river's flow. 
And r hear the distant booming and murmur ai 
your waters, 
The secret of your myriad voices, I may nevor 
know; 
But my eyes have filled with tears and my heart 
is sick with wishing 
That cme, forevermore at rest, might feel yxmt 
breezes blow. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 



Sweet Death, I sigh for thee; 
Thou comest not to me, 

Though long on thee I wait : 
Thou, all hast torn away 
On whom my heart could stay, 

But me, thou leavest late. 



Vain earthly hopes and fears 
With youth's ambitious years, 

Are gone forever by; 
From worldly pomp and gain 
And weariness and pain, 

To thee, sweet Death, I fly. 
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I long to reach the strand, 
The shores of that far land 

Where dwell the happy dead. 
Sweet Death, to thee I call 
Whose touch resolveth all — 

And yet, thy stroke I dread : 



And still I question thee, 
Sweet Death, if so it be 

That thou the way wilt show; 
If, through the straightened gate, 
Oped silently by fate, 

I, to their place may go. 



And though no answer comes 
Through roll of muffled drums 
That funeral marches beat, 
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Though on thy dusky wing 

No tidings thou dost bring, 

Of their far happy seat, 



Yet, other way is none; 
Through thee their coast is won, 

Or shipwreck endeth all ; 
So, still I call on thee. 
Sweet Death, my guide to be. 

Though vainly still I call. 



Why should I longer wait 
The slow decrees of fate. 

Thy slow, uncertain day ? 
'T is but a single breath 
Divideth life and death; 

My own, to speed or stay. 
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If I should seize thy dart 
And fix it in my heart, 

What change or hap might fall? 
May we, with so much ease. 
Gain all thy provinces, 

Thy utmost gift forestall? 



Or, might thy dreaded hand, 
Though stretched at our command, 

Still clasp the golden keys, 
Through which our hopes would gain 
The one desired domain 

Within thy mysteries? 



The fever of our life. 
Its pain and care and strife 
Thou mayst not cure or calm ; 
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The ills we will not bear 
May pierce our spirits, there, 
Nor find earth's healing balm. 



I wait the appointed hour, 
But fear to seize thy power 

Or rush beneath the pall. 
Such violence were vain; 
In haste all bliss to gain, 

I, so, might lose it all. 



Our times and distances 

Are naught, in heaven's decrees 

And haste but leads astray ; 
'T is what we do and are, 
That doth divide us, far, 

Or join ovir souls for aye. 
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And when we most seem lost 
On life's uncertain coast, 

Our steps may still be led. 
Loved forms may by us stand, 
Heaven's gates be soon at hand 

And doubts and darkness fled. 

The utmost hopes and fears 
Of all our earthly years, 

Their utmost toil and care 
May but fulfill our need ; 
Each step may upward lead. 

From dust and earth's despair. 

And so, still patiently, 

I wait, sweet Death, for thee. 

And still thy coming dread ; 
Such spirit gulfs, profound. 
Close heavenly places round, 

Such trackless realms we tread. 
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/A CHRYSALIS. 



I. 

A darkened pathway here we tread 
And seek a light that nowhere gleams ; 

Our steps, at times, begirt with dread. 
At times led on by glorious dreams. 

Lost heirs of light, through all our years 
We blindly chase each wandering flame. 

Or, frighted by our panic fears. 
Deem darkness lignt, and truth a name. 



Our straying footprints mark the verge 
Of many a dim, uncertain steep ; 
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We hear the eternal ocean surge, 
But blinding darkness fills the deep. 

A clearer vision strive to gain, 

In search life's misty realms across. 

On heights of joy, in depths of pain. 
Through utmost love and utter loss ; 

From every deep to lift the veil. 
And with man's darkest fears to cope. 

And seek the truth, though faith should fail. 
And perish every human hope. 



II. 

Brave heart of youth, your quest shall fail. 
Far sundered from the gates of trust; 

For lights of earth and sense will pale 
And sink, extinguished, in the dust. 
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But yield thou not, though hope should faint. 
And courage beat her wings in vaUi ; 

Though earth may quench the spirit's plaint. 
Life is, nor knowest thou life's domain. 

Beyond the narrowing life that is. 
Beyond this earthly storm and stress. 

List thou within the silences 
That bar the gates of consciousness. 

Not through the mumbling discord waked 
By some dazed medium's wearying strain. 

Or seanced revelation, faked 
In darkness for the ends of gain. 

But when, at last, on some far height, 

The tranced soul its vigil keeps. 
Or in some vision of the night. 

In dreams from unknown spirit deeps. 
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Ethereal waves of peace may break, 
In silence on life's utmost verge, 

And realms beyond the senses wake. 
Where time and space and spirit merge, 

And, calm on being's soundless deeps, 
The soundless deeps of soul respond 

To some Marconian wave that sweeps 
From life to life, from worlds beyond, 

With shadowings of unknown things 
Above this stifling world that seems. 

And radiant on its viewless wings, 

With peace beyond our mortal dreams. 

There stay the wavering soul secure 

On life that rounds this mortal breath. 

In being whose foundations sure 
Lie deeper than the realms of death. 
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Secure that truth and fife are one, 
And love, the sunlight streaming o*er. 

And love is life when all is done, 
And life is ours forevermore. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS. 



Who knows' his gains and losses 

Is wiser than his kind. 
Who tests each bridge he crosses 

No thoroughfare shall find. 

He gains the most who loseth. 
When so his fates decree ; 

He loses best, who chooseth 
The ways of destiny. 

His loss is oft a blessing, 
Or bringeth such in train, 

And loss beyond his guessing. 
He gathereth for gain. 

Who spends his life in gaining. 
But spendeth, so, his all; 

For naught he hath remaining, 
When death he gains, withal. 
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A friend I have whose joy is his garden ; 

Long delight of his lonely days : 
Deep it lies in the forest Arden, 

Far from the world and its noisy ways. 

Fairest flowers of the earth's adorning 
Spring to the sun's embracing ray; 

Odorous urns of the dews of morning. 
Flush as of dawn on the face of day : 

Fragrant breath of his earliest waking. 
Cool retreat of his noonday rest, 

Joy, of his joyous hours partaking, 
Sweet relief of a heart oppressed. 

Many a home in the distant city 
Shares in his garden's overflow ; 
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Halls of feasting and haunts of pity, 
All alike of its beauty know. 

One flower only, his giving spareth ; 

Rare and sweet is its dewy bloom. 
Never another its beauty shareth, 

His alone in the glow or gloom. 

And much they marvel, his bounty knowing, 
Generous measure so hardly won ; 

Heart of his heart's desire bestowing, 
That this one flower he gives to none. 

But I, his friend, who have known his faring, 
Lone on a devious, darkened way. 

Wonder not at the depth of his caring; 
Bittersweet of his heart's assay : 

For I think of all that his life denied him, 
As he bows his head in the fading day ; 

And I know that an unseen form beside him 
Stays his hand and he turns away. 
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MILTON TOWN. 



Where the country road comes down 
Through the fields, to Milton town, 
There I've lingered, many a day, 
While I watched the shadows play 
When the clouds were floating by 
Idly, down the summer sky : 
There Fve met the wintry blast, 
Up the valley driving fast. 
When the snows were drifting deep 
And the town was all asleep, 
There have seen the day's decline 
And the stars of morning shine. 

Flight of years can ne'er impair 
Trace of youthful visicms, fair; 
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Toil and stress can ne'er destroy, 
Of those olden days, the joy, 
When a student, fresh and brown. 
First I came to Milton town; 
Fresh from country fields and streams. 
Dreamer, from the land of dreams. 
Time shall ne'er efface the stamp 
Deepened round the midnight lamp, 
Tide dissolve the friendships rare, 
Welded strong by Milton square. 

He who comes to Miltai town, 
Finds a smiling valley's crown ; 
Finds the bow of promise bent 
O'er a vale of rare content ; 
When his feet no longer stray, 
Ouiet evening for his day ; 
Haven from pursuing ills 
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Circled round her college hills ; 
Finds, if he shall so desire, 
Seat by hospitable fire ; 
Finds a folk with hearts of down, 
As of old, in Milton town. 



As of old, the warning bell 
Calls the student to his cell ; 
As of old, the days, serene, 
Pass beside the village green, 
And the students come and go; 
Tides of life that ebb and flow 
Where the ancient splendor falls 
Round the old familiar walls : 
Still the light of youthful eyes 
Beams, as under olden skies, 
And the kindly guiding star. 
Alma Mater, shines afar. 
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Now, as 't was of old, indeed, 
Milton holds the steadfast creed. 
Plan and labor as they may. 
Still they keep the Seventh Day. 
Sacred be the Sabbath time, 
Nor the theme for idle rhyme. 
He who deems their views perverse, 
Or the keeping of them worse, 
Yet shall find their hands are still 
Busy for the world's good will ; 
And in Milton hearts, may see 
Temperance, peace and charity. 

One I knew, whose life serene. 
Ere Death's shadow came between, 
Long, the light of radiant days, 
Shed on town and college ways. 
Hers, the humblest, loftiest part. 
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Helpful hand and steadfast heart ; 
Teacher loved, unselfish friend, 
Brave and faithful to the end. 
When her life shall be forgot 
And her name remembered not, 
Duty, truth and purity 
Shall forever cease to be, 
And the light of old renown 
Shine no more on Milton town. 
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IT IS THE SPIRIT. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM CLARKE WHITFORD. 

In a conversation, the last it was my good for- 
tune to have with President Whitford, not long 
before his death, speaking of the satisfaction he 
felt in the lives of Milton students and of what 
he held of first importance in life, he said : "It 
is the spirit." And raising his hand with an im- 
pressive gesture, he repeated, "It is the spirit." 

It is the spirit. When life's day is done. 
The restless beating of the heart is still, 

'And hands shall toil no more beneath the sun, 
And dust shall triumph o'er the strenuous will. 
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Then 't is the spirit of the man who strove, 
And not success or failure, small or great, 

His less or more, or good or ill shall prove 
And measure evermore his mortal state. 

It is the spirit, though our gains be slight. 
Though all our strength be weakness and we, 
fail. 

To strive is nobler than to win the fight : 
Who yieldeth not doth evermore prevail. 

We know not what or where our course may be, 
Nor if our way shall open wide or straight : 

We know that earth assaileth mightily. 
And spirit guards alone may keep the gate. 

There is no pity in the earth or sea. 

The stem demands that wait upon our days, 
Exact their tribute gains relentlessly ; 

Only the spirit holds unconquered ways. 
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It is the spirit. If our lot be cast 

On mountain heights, yet there doth strength 
abide ; 
Or if we breast the desert's withering blast, 

There treads endurance ever at our side. 



It is the spirit, Milton, from of old, 
And not alone the learning in your halls, 

The aspiration and the wealth untold 
Of liigh ideals, spiritual thralls, 

That hold their courses as the life stream rims; 

That keep the seats of power In your gates 
And rule supreme your college and her sons, 

Even o'er the urgent and enduring fates. 



Our honored master, teacher and our friend, 
Whose life was one with Milton's noblest aims, 
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Now sleeps, while all earth's witnesses attend, 
And every witness, every work acclaims 

His was the spirit, his the inspiring voice 
Whose deep vibrations roused the sleeping life, 

Whose quick insistence ruled the wavering choice 
And set the front of battle for the strife. 



It is the spirit. Round his honored name 

We wreathe the laurel and the unfading bloom 
And write beneath his sure, enduring fame : 
"It is the spirit," graven on his tomb. 
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HOW FAIhTLY. 



How faintly down the vanished years 
We hear earth's olden voices call. 

The records of our brief careers, 

Like leaves of autumn, fade and fall. 



What hope that written words of mine 

Should stand, where myriads, worthier, fail ; 

When noblest records, line by line, 
Slow sink behind oblivion's veil? 



Oh, yet to strive, though less than these. 
And leave by fate s reluctant bars. 

Some token that I sailed their seas 
And sought the unchanging pilot stars. 
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But if my words have naught of worth, 
In hope or help for human need, 

Then dust to dust and earth to earth, 
And welcome sweet oblivion's meed. 
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Poor refuge, mortal speech affords 
For even the Master's high commands; 

'Tis said His only written words 
Were traced upon the shifting sands. 
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PIERCE'S FIGHT. 



Of the Battle of the Plain, King Philip s War, 
March 26th, 1676, and of Capt Michael Pierce, 
the first of my mother's ancestors in America, 
who, compassed on all sides by hostile savages, 
ten or twenty times his own numbers, formed 
his men in a circle and in desperate defense of 
home and country, fought until all were slain. 

Oh, coldly blow the winds of March, 

Across Rehoboth plain, 
And deep the icy river runs 

To join the Atlantic main : 
And damp and chill the fogs roll in 

And quench the forest's moan 
With hoarser murmur of the surge, 

Where ocean claims her own. 
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So raved the winter winds and tide, 

On that dark day of fate, 
When fell before the savage foe 

The men of Scituate. 
For fiercer than the March wind'S blast 

The dreadful Indian yell 
Rang hoarsely through the bordering wood, 

The affrighted hamlet's knell. 



And nearer, deadlier, swelled the rage 

Of fire and savage hate, . 
And torture, death and ruin surged 

O'er hearthstones desolate. 
Now, Michael Pierce, where sleeps your arm, 

That well the foe withstood 
In many a fierce and bloody fight 

Within the frowning wood? 
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Arouse ye, now, your well tried men, 

For never need more sore. 
Or darker, deadlier peril fell 

On this New England shore. 
In silence round their leader, then, 

The gallant sixty-three 
Swift gathered, ere the sullen dawn 

Frowned o'er the angry sea. 



/ 



For them, no martial music thrilled, 

Or streaming banners flew. 
No swelling drumbeat timed their step. 

But every heart beat true. 
And silently they took their leave. 

In silence miet the foe ; 
A hundred savage Indian braves 

With firelock, knife and bow. 
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They fought through all the wintry wood 

And many a brave was slain, 
And far beyond the river's flood 

They drove them on the plain. 
Oh, had the mai of Scituate known 

The peril where they stood! 
The wily Indian's deadly craft. 

The secrets of the wood. 



For fiercer raged the conflict then 

And through the forest dim. 
Closed round them in their narrow bound 

A thousand warriors grim. 
Ah, then what furious fighting raged. 

What wild exulting yell. 
Yet firm the men of Scituate stood 

Where storming fury fell. 
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White wings of commerce bearing far. 

Wide spread to every breeze, 
The harvests of the prairied west 

On peaceful inland seas; 
From tangled wildernesses vast, 

Imperial cities rise, 
Wide halls where learning holds her state 

And spires that pierce the skies ? 



If this fair vision then they saw. 

Where we, their children dwell, 
Then vainly swelled the battle's rage ; 

They peaceful died, and well. 
And well and deeply did they then 

The nation's comers lay. 
How could we be but great and free. 

With sires such as they? 
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And you, dear country of our love, 

Where peace and freedom reign. 
Who send your blessings o'er the sea, 

No people's loss your gain, 
For peace and freedom have ye stood 

On many a greater field. 
When on the flaming heights of war 

Where charging squadrons wheeled. 



A hundred cannon thundering, pealed 

The voice of millions free, 
On days when patriot thousands fell 

Who fought for liberty; 
But nobler sons ye ne'er have seen 

Nor e'er shall see again, 
Than they who died with Michael Pierce 

On bleak Rehoboth plain. 
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MATAGORDA BAY. 



I never shall forget the day 

We sailed up Matagorda bay. 

The storm that swept the gulf by night 

Had vanished with the breaking light 

And left the summer morning fair 

And cooled the hot and stifling air 

Whose sickening breath had closed us round, 

As, slowly moving westward bound, 

Our veteran troops, through weary days 

On crowded decks, had borne the rays 

Of suns as fierce as bake the sands 

Of tropic shores or desert lands. 

And now from land the freshening breeze 

Blew lightly over rippling seas, 
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Sweet airs from off the Texan shore 
Swept seaward all the stale ship's dour. 
The long low shores of living green 
Glowed softly in the morning sheen, 
And the still waters of the bay 
Gave welcome rest for weary way. 
Far seaward, where, above the spray. 
We saw the cloud banks break away 
Between the sky and ocean blue, 
A water-spout's wild streamers flew. 
The broken whirlwind of the seas 
Now fled before the morning breeze, 
And, sk3rward borne, dissolved away 
Like mist before the perfect day. 
I know not why this passing scene, 
Though years and changes come between. 
Still seems as fresh as on the day 
We sailed up Matagorda bay. 
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'T was not the face of land or sea, 
Nor glamor of the memory, 
But something of ethereal grace 
That here hath no abiding place : 
A loveliness no mortal eye 
Hath seen, or shall see neath the sky. 
Are ever scenes of earth so fair 
Enwrapped with some celestial air, 
That to our senses dull, they seem 
Impossible, or but a dream? 
Even so a dream whose fading light 
Leaves darker all the troubled night ; 
A passing glory, to whose wings 
The famished human spirit clings 
For hope of some diviner shore. 
Whose glimpse is cherished evermore. 
So on our hearts the lasting spell 
Of beauty, peace and safety fell. 
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For war, its will so long had wrought 

In havoc, on our life and thought, 

That placid scenes and peaceful days 

O'ercame us with a swift amaze; 

As if, through fear and danger found, 

Some new made world had whelmed us round. 

The raging storm whose wasting sweep 

Had vanished on the eastern deep. 

Fit emblem seemed of that dark strife 

Of battle for the nation's life, 

That held so long its fiery brand 

In fury o'er a wasted land ; 

Whose cloud of ruin, deep and high, 

But now was fading from the sky : 

We saw its raging tumult cease 

Where rose the morning star of peace. 

So all that was or might have been. 

Of joy or beauty in the scene, 
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Or solace for the woes of war, 
We treasured as we journeyed far, 
Remembering evermore the day 
We sailed up Matagorda bay. 
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